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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Ecclesiastical Debates on Spirit Communication. 


The Lambeth Conference, a great occasional gathering of 
notables of the Church of England with whom representatives of 
the entire Anglican, Communion appear, was held in the early 
fall. One prominent feature was a debate on “ Spiritualism.” 
There was the mixture of prejudice and open-mindedness, toler- 
ance and intolerance, emotionalism and dispassionate logic, thor- 
ough and imperfect acquaintance with the subject matter, pious 
fear and boldness, that we are accustomed to see in debates on 
this subject. Of course the defects were not entirely upon one 
side. Probably there was no perceptible approach to conversion 
in either party. Nevertheless, it is a sign of progress that the 
Church is beginning to “ sit up and take notice,” in a dignified 
and responsibie fashion, of facts which are apparently cognate 
with many asserted in the Bible and which, if they prove to be 
really so, are of immense importance in relation to the mission 
of the Church. The published pronouncement which followed 
contains nothing to complain of at this stage of progress. It was 
very conservative. As was to be expected, it warns against dan- 
gers of indiscriminate and amateur absorption in spiritualistic 
performances, but it is respectful toward psychical research, as a 
method of scientific inquiry. 
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It is said that the Church of Scotland, in a similar gathering, 
has debated or will debate the same subject. 

In December the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country 
holds a.Church Congress, and one of the topics announced for 
discussion is ‘‘ Communication with the Dead.” It is understood 
that the Rev. Dr. Elwood Worcester of Boston and the Editor 
of this Journal will read papers defending the spiritistic hypoth- 
esis, and that the Rev. Dr. W. H. Van Allen of Boston, and 
Professor Dickinson S$. Miller of New York will present papers 
in opposition. In all, there will be three papers on each side, the 
other participants being yet unknown. After a floor participa- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. George William Douglas will sum up for both 
sides, being selected because of confidence in his judicial quality. 

It is well that such discussions should be had, and that those 
who take part should do their best, not for victory but for the 
evocation of light. The influence of such debates may be small 
so far as the spoken word is concerned, but the influence of the 


printed record upon calm and thoughtful readers may be con- 
siderable. 


No Apology Necessary. 


A well-known professor of psychology, who has written and 
is yet to write books deploring the imbecility of many persons 
who share in what deluded Gladstone declared “the most im- 
portant work which is being done in the world,” writes to this 
office and says incidentally, “ 1 am sorry to disagree heartily with 
the position which you have taken, but that is where I stand.” 

It is kindly in him to be sorry, but there is really no need. 
We do not object to disagreement, so long as the opposition gives 
a good account of itself. Perhaps there is a secret satisfaction 
when the disagreement voices itself in familiar evasions and 
futilities, but on the whole it would be more agreeable to dis- 
cover an American psychologist who, instead of employing 
his imagination would deal with the facts as they are; instead of 
discussing ‘‘ Raymond” and eternaily picking out the same pas- 
sages and construing them with medieval literalism, would take 
some good case like Mrs. Fischer’s purported communications to 
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her daughter Doris and discuss the group in its totality rather 
than whittle around the edges, and tell us how the amazing 
exhibit is to be accounted for by normal causes. 

Psychical researchers who have reached conclusions that 
supernormal factors enter into certain phenomena do not dread 
opponents, but they do often wince and inwardly sigh, “ Save 
us from our friends.’ Particularly from foolish books in 
advocacy of. spirit communication, from vaporing, mawkish, 
unevidential and credulous books, Good Lord deliver us. If 
some Index Expurgatorius could only sweep into oblivion at 
least three-fourths of the books on the subject, before publishers 
have an opportunity to appraise them on the basis of their com- 
mercial availability (for there is a paying public which seems to 
gravitate to books in direct proportion to their foolishness, ex- 
travagance and lack of authentication), thousands of thinking 
men would be saved from the nausea which causes them to turn 
away from a world of facts. 


A Significant Fable. 


The witty and brilliant humorist and book-reviewer of the 
Metropolitan, Mr. Clarence Day, Jr., has written a fable which 
has a sweet reasonableness in its application to the difficulties 
which we should expect that spirits, if they endeavor to describe 
their present sphere and to show its advantages, must inevitably 
encounter. Mr. Day, it should be explained, is not arguing for 
spiritism, but only maintaining a fair attitude. The extract 
which follows was originally printed in April, 1917. 


There are plenty of objections to spiritualism on quite other 
grounds, but it’s narrow of us to condemn it because it makes the 
new life seem trivial. Of course, it seems trivial or~vague and 
insipid to us. You can’t describe one kind of existence to those in 
another. 

Suppose, for example, we were describing dry land to a fish. 

“We have steam heat and sunsets,” I might tell him—just for 
a beginning. 

And the fish would think: “ Heat? Phew! that’s murderous! 
And, oh, that sizzling old sun!” 
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“ We have legs,” I might add. 

“ What are legs?” 

“ Things to walk on. They’re like sticks, that grow right on our 
bodies. We do not use fins.” 

“What, no fins!’ Why, with fins, just one flicker will shoot me 
in any direction. Legs are clumsy and slow; think of tottering 
around on such stumps! And you can only go on the level with 
them ; you can’t rise and dip.” 

“Yes, we can. We build stairs. . . .” 

“ But how primitive! ” 

Perhaps he would ask me what drawbacks there were to earthly 
existence ; and how he would moan when I told him about bills— 
and battles—and Wm. J. Bryan. “ And it is true,” he might say, 
“that there really are beings called dentists? Weird creatures, who 
pull your poor teeth out, and hammer your mouths? Bless my gills! 
it sounds dreadful! Don’t ask me to leave my nice ocean!” 
‘Then, just to be fair, ‘“‘ What’s the other side of the picture, old 
man?” he would mildly inquire. ‘“ What pleasures have you got 
that would tempt me? What do you do to amuse yourselves?” 
And I would tell him about Dr. Parkhurst, and Geraldine Farrar, 
and business and poetry—but how could I describe Dr. Parkhurst 
to the average fish? And poetry ?—getting ecstasy from little black 
dots on a page? “ You get soulful over that kind of doings?” he 
would ask, with a smile. “ Well all right, but it sounds pretty crazy 
to a sensible fish.” 


“ Business is the main thing here, anyhow,” I would answer. 

“And what’s ‘ business’? ” 

“ Well, it’s—er—it’s like this: Suppose you, for instance, were 
to go and catch a great many flies——” 

The fish would smile dreamily. 

“ But not eat them, mind you.” 

“Not eat them?” 

“No, but put them all out on a bit of flat rock, for a counter, 
and ‘sell’ them to other fish: exchange them, I mean—for shells, 
let us say, if you used shells as money.” 

The fish would look puzzled. “ But what for, my dear sir?” 
he’d inquire. “ What would I do with shells?” 
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“ Exchange them for flies again, see?” 
““O my soul! what a life!” 


The allusions to Mr. Bryan and Dr. Parkhurst are not ex- 
actly necessary, but some latitude must be allowed to the hu- 
morist, and it is hoped that the gentlemen named enjoyed the 
passage—and saw its point—as well as our readers will. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN TELEKINESIS. 
By James H. Hystop. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 30th, 1917. 


Dr. Strong described to me Friday evening an experiment in 
which rotatory motion was imparted to a cylinder of paper bal- 
anced on a needle point so as to make it easily movable, and 
apparently without any air currents or influence of heat, and 
asked me to witness some of the experiments. I called on him 
the next day and the experiment was made. The cylinder was 
perforated near the top so that a piece of straw was put through 
it and a needle put through the straw so that the cylinder would 
be equally balanced on both sides and the cylinder would rest 
supported on the needle point. By holding the two hands, one 
on each side of it about an inch or two inches from it, or even 
four inches, the cylinder would revolve, sometimes from left to 
right, or clockwise as he called it, and sometimes from right to 
left, or contra-clockwise. The question was whether we could 
exclude air currents from the cause of it. The cylinder was put 
on the bureau some eight feet from the window to shut out cur- 
rents of air and the hands were carefully approached to the 
cylinder and tho we could often remark a disturbance to the 
cylinder by air currents, there was no tendency to make it re- 
volve by this disturbance. With Dr. Strong the cylinder revolved 
from left to right for a number of times, and now and then 
would start the other way. At times it might stop a few mo- 
ments or half a minute and then resume its rotatory motion. 
There was no contact of the hands with the paper and while one 
might suspect air currents from the heat of the hands or breath- 
ing, it was evident that, whatever one’s suspicions, neither source 
was easy to believe. I tried the experiment and it was some 
time before the cylinder would rotate, but it finally did so from 
left to right for several revolutions and with some rapidity. It 
stopped occasionally, but twice resumed and repeated the rota- 
tions. I was careful to lower my head and to breathe through 
my nose lightly so as to avoid producing air currents and the 
fact that it ceased to rotate at times while there was no alteration 
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in my breathing made it uncertain that the breathing in any way 
affected it. In fact it was hard to account for the motion by air 
currents of any kind. I was able to make it rotate slightly by 
blowing very lightly on one side of the cylinder, so that the 
current of air would strike the end of the straw. But I could 
not in this way repeat or reproduce the motion caused by hold- 
ing the hands on each side of the cylinder. While it is possible 
that air currents produced by heat radiating from the hands 
might have caused it the evidence for this hypothesis was not at 
all conclusive. I do not see how they could do it in any case, 
especially when we consider the irregularity of the motion and 
its frequent cessation altogether. I tried to produce this motion 
by causing air currents on each side of it in opposite directions 
by drawing one hand near the cylinder in one direction and 
pushing the other in the reverse direction, but while I could 
cause a slight rotatory action it did not resemble that which 
occurred when the hands were perfectly still. 

I should have said that the needle point rested on the broken 
stem of a wine glass. 

I came home and made a cylinder for myself and balanced 
it with a pin instead of a needle. My stand was a carborundum 
whetstone. I tried the experiment twenty or thirty times and 
also had a friend try it, but we had no results whatever. No 
revolutions would occur, even when air currents came very 
noticeably from the window some four feet distant. Nor would 
the rotation occur when I shut off these currents. I could not 
get the slightest rotatory motion. But if I electrified a sheet of 
paper and put it near the cylinder and moved it around it the 
rotatory action was very manifest, as was done with a simpler 
method at Dr. Strong’s when electrified paper was used. But 
when I would try to get the result by holding my hands as at 
Dr. Strong’s, on each side of the cylinder, I totally failed to get | 
any motion of the rotatory type. I might occasionally at first 
get a little disturbance in it, but no systematic rotation. Finally, 
however, I bethought myself of the experiment of resting the 
pin point on a silver dime piece which was put on top of the 
whetstone, and the effect was immediate. The cylinder began 
to rotate and did so for several revolutions with some velocity 
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and then stopped, and started back in the reverse direction, and 
then after a pause would go as before from left to right. It did 
this for several revolutions again and then ceased again with some 
oscillation after moving half way round from right to left. It 
behaved itself exactly as the one at Dr. Strong’s. One would 
think that air currents would not be affected by the dime piece 
on which the pin point rested. The whetstone was very smooth 
as it was a fine one. But there was no doubt of a difference in 
the phenomena following the use of the dime piece. Air cur- 
rents seemed only to effect disturbance, and no tendency to rota- 
tion. The rotatory movement seemed to have such sort of spon- 
taneity and behavior as to suggest something non-mechanical, 
a statement made only to describe the facts, not to assert or imply 
any special cause. 

I do not pretend to explain the facts even by air currents, 
because I have insufficient evidence that they had anything to do 
with them. One could not witness the facts without at least 
thinking that air currents were not proved in the cases. There 
was too strange a mixture of regularity and irregularity in the 
phenomena, that should not occur with air currents. I was care- 
ful in all cases to exclude the influence of breathing as much as 
that was possible, sometimes holding my breath, and it made no 
difference. While there was not adequate evidence of any un- 
usual force causing it, there was as little evidence for any usual! 
or well known cause. 


Dec. 31st, 1917. 

I tried the experiment again before breakfast this morning 
and stood a book up between myself and the cylinder so that my 
eyes could look over it and my breathing through the nose could 
not produce any direct current of air on the cylinder. There _ 
was rotatory oscillation of the cylinder and at times rest. I 
also saw similar motion when I stood off from the table and did 
not hold my hands about the cylinder. But the motion was per- 
haps a little less conspicuous, tho I was not sure that the differ- 
ence was great enough to prove the influence of air currents 
from the heat of the hand. It was the irregular behavior of the 
cylinder that was interesting more than its motion. I had no 
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means of testing the nature of the air currents in the room and 
hence they were not excluded from the case, but if the rotatory 
motion had been like that last night I should have been more 
puzzled than I was with the phenomena. I had the pin resting 
on a dime piece as before. 

I tried the same experiment after breakfast except that I put 
the book between the window and the cylinder and at first used 
only the whetstone. No motion occurred. But as soon as I put 
the dime piece under it the cylinder began to rotate and would 
alternately make complete revolutions both ways. Why it would 
not do this without the dime piece is not clear. 

I tried the experiment again at noon with the book between 
the cylinder and the window and without the dime piece on the 
whetstone. But no motion occurred. I then put the coin on top 
of the stoue and only slight oscillating movements occurred of 
the rotatory type, but not enough to be sure that anything save 
air currents were involved. I then electrified a sheet of paper 
and could give the cylinder rotatory movements quite easily. I 
then tried my hands after removing the electrified paper and 
after a pause of some thirty seconds or more the cylinder moved 
one and a half revolutions from right to left and stopped. After 
a pause it moved half a revolution from left to right and then 
back to its place, when it paused again. It was well balanced on 
the coin. I could not be sure that air currents caused the motion. 

In the afternoon I tried several experiments. First I placed 
the cylinder on the stone and it would do nothing. I then tried 
the coin in place and the stone on top of a wooden box. But I 
first tried to see what effect my ‘breathing would have on it. I 
breathed through my nose rather vigorously and it produced no 
rotatory effect. It merely made it waver a little from side to 
side. The object was to avoid producing a direct current of air 
on it. I breathed rather heavily and it was perfectly clear that 
such currents would not account for the rotations that I have 
recorded. All the time there was one book between the cylinder 
and the window to shut out the cold air that might come directly 
to the cylinder. After first trying breathing without a book be- 
tween myself and the cylinder I placed the second book so that 
no current from my breath could reach the cylinder. No effect 
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whatever followed to the cylinder tho I breathed rather heavily 
and hard behind the book and through my nose. 

I then placed my hands on each side of the cylinder and it 
soon began to rotate, holding my breath altogether. It revolved 
two revolutions from left to right, paused and went back a few 
degrees and then rotated again with two revolutions from left 
to right. I then took my hands away and it paused and while | 
was making my notes it revolved one revolution from right to 
left and paused. I then put my hands again near it and it rotated 
once from left to right and then went back from right to left 
about half a revolution. I took my hands away again and in a 
moment it made one revolution from right to left, paused and 
stopped entirely. I waited a few moments, took my hands away 
and it did not move. I then put my hands back to it and held 
them some moments, but no motion took place. 

I then lit a match and held it on the right side near the 
cylinder and in a few moments it made one rotation. I then lit 
two matches and held on each side, but it did.not rotate. It only 
quavered a little. 

In the evening I tried the experiment again with coins under 
the pin. No motion occurred when holding my hands on each 
side of the cylinder. No rotatory motions whatever occurred. 
I then tried first a lighted match on one side and after I drew it 
away the cylinder made a three quarters rotation. I then tried 
a match simultaneously on both sides and no motion took place 
except the swaying of the lower edge and end of the cylinder. 
I had less evidence than before that heat would revolve the 
cylinder. Of course the heat:of the matches was many degrees 
more than my hands and created far greater air currents about 
the cylinder, but they produced no appreciable effect in the way 
of rotation save the once mentioned. No less interesting was 
the failure to get any rotation by the hands. Now and then 
when holding the hands near it there was incipient rotation but 
soon inhibited, and I noticed that it was sudden and was not 
what I should expect an air current to produce. But on the 
whole I cannot be sure that I have anything but capricious air 


currents, tho they were systematic enough to make one doubt 
caprice of any kind. 
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January Ist, 1918. 

I tried the experiment again this morning after breakfast. 
I first tried it with the pin point on the whetstone and tho I held 
my hands near the cylinder for three or four minutes it did not 
move except to waver a little from side to side and this barely 
noticeable. I then put the coin on top of the stone and rested 
the pin point on the coin as before. The cylinder began to re- 
volve as soon as | put my-hands near it, one on each side about 
an inch distant. It revolved one revolution and stopped because 
the lower edge struck the side of a finger that was nearer than 
the upper part of the hands. I removed it to the proper distance 
and almost immediately the cylinder began to revolve, as before, 
from left to right and made three revolutions with increasing 
velocity and then stopped and moved a few degrees from right 
to left when it paused and started again from left to right and 
made three revolutions again with increasing velocity when it 
stopped again and did not move any more. I then ceased in order 
to make this note. 

In the second trial I had a book standing between the 
cylinder and window. I held my hands near the cylinder for 
four or five minutes and it did not move except to appear to try 
to rotate from right to left as I had willed. But it would not 
revolve more than two or three degrees and back a little. I then 
removed the book and held my hands near as before. The 
cylinder started to revolve and moved perhaps twenty degrees, 
but stopped and would not stir more, tho I held my hands there 
some minutes. 

In the third experiment I had a book protecting the cylinder 
from any current from the window nearly four feet distant and 
one protecting it against my breathing which was through my 
nose with my head bent down. The cylinder after a few minutes 
began a wavering rotation from left to right and returning from 
right to left, but never as far as it had gone and in the course of 
some minutes it advanced half a revolution and then stopped 
without farther motion. 

I tried the experiment after luncheon again. I placed the two 
books as described above but balanced the cylinder first on the 
whetstone and held my hands near it for some minutes. It 
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would not budge in any way whatever. But as soon as I placed 
the pin point on the coin it rotated one revolution promptly 
without my holding my hands near it, tho I was as close to it as 
before, about one foot. Then it came to a stop and remained 
still. I then put my hands in position, one on each side of it 
and an inch and a half from it. After a pause of perhaps a 
minute or two, it began and rapidly rotated one revolution from 
left to right and stopped again. Then it started to rotate from 
right to left, paused again and then rapidly rotated about ninety 
degrees to the right when it ceased and only wavered until I left 
to make this note. While I was making the note I saw it revolv- 
ing slightly, but it soon stopped and did not budge afterward. 

Motion toward it to take the chair will make it swing or 
waver a little but not rotate, a fact which shows that the force 
that moves it is different from that which makes it rotate. 

I then tried it again, sitting down very carefully so as not to 
disturb the cylinder. I was specially careful in placing my hands. 
For a minute the cylinder did not budge and then it began rota- 
tory oscillations back and forth for a few degrees and then made 
a rather rapid spurt for forty-five degrees each way and then 
stopped again and remained almost absolutely passive for some 
minutes when I ceased, to make this note. I removed my hands 
very cautiously and watched it to see what would happen. It at 
once began to rotate and made one revolution from right to left 
and then stopped and remained perfectly calm. 

After a pause I started to sit down again and before I had 
done so the cylinder began to rotate from left to right and made 
half a revolution and stopped again when I came away to make 
this note. 

I sat down cautiously again and placed my hands. At once 
it began to rotate and made half a revolution from left to right, 
paused and went about forty-five degrees further forward and 
returned at once about the same distance, paused and went for- 
ward again to the right about forty-five degrees. I removed my 
hands and it became perfectly still again. All the time I was 
making my notes I was about three and a half feet away. 

I again placed my hands in position and in a few moments 
it began suddenly to rotate from left to right and made half a 
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revolution, paused and then continued a few degrees and oscil- 
lated slightly for a time and became still again. I removed my 
hands and it remained calm and without motion. 

Later I tried the experiment without the books and without 
the coin, but with a small piece of glass-like substance, like 
isinglass, whose real name I have forgotten, on top of the whet- 
stone on which the pin point rested. For a moment there was no 
motion of the cylinder, but soon it moved half a revolution to 
the left, paused and then quickly started and made a revolution 
to the right, paused again and then moved some degrees to the 
left and stopped again. I removed my hands to make this note 
and observed at the distance of nearly four feet that it continued 
at times to make rotatory movements, tho mainly oscillatory. 
I then stood and watched it and the oscillatory rotations were 
spasmodic but very much like those observed when holding my 
hands near the cylinder. There were pauses. It was the first 
time that this occurred so distinctly. There was some swaying 
of the cylinder. 

I then put a book between it and the window and after a pause 
the oscillatory rotations began again but did not cover the same 
distance as before. I then tried my hands near it and there was 
hardly any rotatory action at it. Not as much as when at a dis- 
tance and when I removed my hands it began to rotate consider- 
ably and continued it while I made this note, ceasing, however, 
before I completed it. 

I then paused awhile and the motion ceased. The cylinder 
remained calm. I then went cautiously to it and put my hands 
near it and after a pause of a few seconds it began to rotate 
quickly and made half a revolution to the right and then turned 
back. After a pause it stopped and I lit a match to help it on 
one side of the cylinder. It wavered a few times and then sud- 
denly began to rotate to the right and made two revolutions and 
then the match went out. Immediately the cylinder began to 
rotate rapidly to the left and made three revolutions and then 
came to a stop. 

I then turned my attention to other things and tho I remained 
at a distance the cylinder did not resume any motion, but re- 
mained still for some minutes, but started to move again when I 
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opened the door and started a new current of air in the room. 
It seems that any motion about the room by myself may affect 
its action, tho this is not absolutely uniform. 

Later in the evening I tried the experiment again with both 
hands and no motions occurred worthy of notice. Then I tried 
the left hand alone and after a wait of perhaps three or four 
minutes the cylinder began to rotate from left to right for three 
revolutions rather rapidly and then suddenly stopped, paused and 
reversed the rotation, going half a revolution and then again 
reversed it and went three quarters of a revolution and stopped 
and would move no more. I then tried with the right hand and 
tho I experimented some minutes the cylinder did not budge to 
rotate. A few swaying motions kept up all the time showing 
that air currents could make it vibrate, but not the slightest 
rotatory motion occurred. 


February 6th, 1918. 

I had some experiments with Mr. Prescott F. Hall with a 
paper cylinder which we made for the purpose. He succeeded 
in getting it to move from left to right one time for eleven and 
one half revolutions with fair rapidity, but at other times it was 
capricious, and would not work at all. Occasionally it might 
move slightly either way, just enough to make us uncertain of 
the cause. I tried it without any special effect, tho it rotated in 
both directions at different times, but slightly and tho I could not 
prove air or thermic currents, the evidence for anything else was 
inconclusive, tho I do not mean to imply that there was evidence 
of air and thermic currents, for there was no such evidence 
whatever. Rapid movement in the room some feet distance pro- 
duced air currents that caused slight rotatory action on the part 
of the cylinder, but nothing systematic. I tried also to produce 
such movements by electrifying a sheet of paper, but totally 
failed, tho I succeeded in causing the cylinder to sway toward 
the paper as attracted by the static electricity, but I could not 
produce rotatory motion as I had done in my own room and 
when Dr. Strong was present. 

To test the influence of electric currents on the cylinder we 
put on a current of a million and a half volts, with a machine 
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for the purpose in the possession of Mr. Hall, and not a stir of 
the cylinder was produced. It was evident that the rotatory 
motion observed had no such cause. But only once did we get 
motion that suggested more than the ordinary cause and we 
found no evidence of the ordinary cause. 


Feb. 11th, 191 

I called on Dr. Strong today in accordance with a previous 
agreement to see if we could get results with the paper cylinder. 
I had in mind ascertaining how much his presence might affect 
it. I did not tell him this was my object until after we had 
experimented. 

He first tried the experiment with the cylinder on the bureau 
because he thought he was more successful when standing than 
when sitting. The cylinder was poised on a glass stand made 
by breaking off the bowl of a wine glass and filing down the 
neck to a plane surface. 

It moved for me soon a little from left to right when he was 
present, but he was called out of the room, Mrs. Strong remain- 
ing present. It then moved for me one half a revolution from 
left to right and then one half a revolution from right to left. 
But did no more. He, Dr. Strong, then came in again and the 
cylinder began quickly to move regularly from left to right 
(clockwise) for some time. I then asked him to leave the room 
again. The cylinder then turned in the opposite direction, after 
he had gone out, for one rotation, and then began some very 
singular alternations of rotation for a few degrees in each direc- 
tion. The movements were quick and jerky, but went no more 
than ten degrees or thereabouts. ’ 

Here I paused to make notes and transferred the cylinder 
to a table so that we could sit down and so that I could put a 
book between myself and the cylinder to prevent my breathing 
from affecting its action. There was no perceptible effect of this 
to prevent the motion. It was removed and the experiments 
conducted while we held our breath or breathed away from the 
table. I tried the experiment and got one half revolution each 
way, and then Dr. Strong came in again when the cylinder 
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rotated one half a revolution from right to left (contra-clock- 
wise ). 

Dr. Strong then tried the experiment with the book in front 
of him and failed. After removing the book he got one quarter 
a revolution from right to left and after a pause the same again. 
He then opened the window and took several breaths of fresh air 
and came back to the experiment. The apparent effect on the 
cylinder was quick and striking. It began readily to move and 

moved three rotations from right to left, contra clockwise, tho 
it usually moves in the opposite direction for him. After a 
pause the cylinder took up the same motion for one rotation, 
paused again and then continued for six rotations from right 
to left. 

We paused and talked for awhile and a new cylinder was 
given me to try. It moved promptly from left to right (clock- 
wise) for three revolutions and then from right to left (contra- 
clockwise) for one half a revolution and then from left to right 
for two revolutions. 

Dr. Strong then tried it with three revolutions from right to 
left, after a pause two more revolutions in the same direction 
and then again after a short pause with nine revolutions, quite 
rapid, in the same direction. 

We then lit a candle and placed it near the cylinder to test 
whether thermic influences would move the cylinder. It failed, 
but the circumstances were not conclusive because the burning 
wick might have been too high to produce the current to move 
the cylinder. A lit match, however, held near the cylinder and 
toward the bottom of it would not affect it in the least. 

A Mr. Power then came into the room on a call and after a 
talk we proceeded to experiment. Dr. Strong first tried the 
experiment and the cylinder moved two revolutions from right 
to left. Mr. Power then tried it and the cylinder moved three 
revolutions from right to left. He then tried to reverse its 
motion by will power and failed. If it had any effect it acceler- 
ated its motion in the same direction as when not trying to affect 
it by his will, and moved rapidly and steadily for twenty revolu- 
tions and stopped then only when his hands were removed. 

I then tried it and had forty revolutions from left to right, 
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the opposite of Mr. Power, with some rapidity and steadiness. 
They were at the rate of thirty revolutions a minute. 

Noticing this opposition in the results apparently affected 
by the direction I was facing—I was facing south—I changed 
my position to the other side of the table and faced north. The 
cylinder moved three revolutions from right to left, the opposite 
direction from what it moved when I was on the other side of 
the table. I held my breath as usual or breathed by turning my 
head away and always breathed through my nose with my head 
bent forward when I was not turning it aside. I tried heaving, 
breathing through my nose, near the table with no rotatory effect 
on the cylinder. 

Mr. Power then took my er seat, opposite where he had sat 
before, and the cylinder moved quickly for seven or eight revo- 
lutions from left to right, the opposite of what it had done when 
he was on the other side of the table. 

Dr. Strong then tried the experiment by sitting in different 
positions, at first in line of the magnetic pole, but facing South 
and got revolutions from right to left (contra-clockwise) and 
then facing East with the same results. Facing West and North 


with neutral results, except wavering motions of no certain 
meaning. 


February 11th, 1918. 7 P. M. 

After returning to my room this evening I tried some ex- 
periments there while alone. At first the current of air from the 
window was not shut off. It was slightly open at the top and 
middle so that a slight current of air came into the room. The 
cylinder was on a table nearly four feet from the window. I 
could feel no current of air generally. 

I balanced the cylinder on a ten cent piece resting on the top 
of a carborundum whetstone. After perhaps half a minute the 
cylinder rotated two and a half revolutions from left to right 
then with a pause one revolution in the same direction and after 
another pause two revolutions from right to left. I made notes 
and the cylinder stopped a moment and then moved half a revo- 
lution from right to left of itself, possibly from air currents, but 
I did not feel them. Then after a pause it suddenly moved one 
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revolution from left to right and I felt a distinct air current 
from the window causing it. 

I then tried two burning matches, one at a time, held near 
the cylinder and did not get a stir. I had placed a large book 
between the cylinder and the window so that the current from 
the window was excluded. I then tried rotation by electrified 
sheet of paper but got no result. 

I withheld my hands for some time and the cylinder re- 
mained perfectly still and then I put my hands near it again and 
after a pause it began to move rather rapidly and steadily for 
one revolution, paused, continued the rotation another revolution 
paused again and repeated another rotation from left to right. 
It then ceased motion and I held my hands about it for some 
time without effect. 

I was out till 10.30 P. M. and on my return I opened the 
door quickly ten feet distant and walked forward and turned 
on the light four feet distant from the cylinder. It did not 
budge in any respect whatever, tho I produced considerable air 
currents in the room. I then held my hands as before near the 


cylinder perhaps for five minutes and it did not budge or shake 
or rotate in any respect whatever. There was no shelter this 
time from air currents from the window. 


Boston, Mass., April 3rd, 1918. 

I had an experiment with Mrs. Chenoweth this evening, 
Mr. Chenoweth and I being present to see if we could get 
such phenomena as have been recorded here. 

I made the first trial with no result. As I rested my arms 
on the small table, it is probable that the pulse may have caused 
tremors, but observation showed that it produced no effect to 
be noted or even observable. Mrs. Chenoweth tried the second 
experiment with arms on the table and no result. I then tried 
the third experiment with arms off the table and no result. 

I then tried to produce air currents to make the cylinder re- 
volve by drawing my hands rapidly in opposite directions near 
the cylinder, but without success. It did not even budge, save 
for a little vibration at the lower edges. But there was not the 
slightest rotatory movement. 
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Mr. Chenoweth then tried the experiment but with no result 
as long as he held his hands still near the cylinder. But if he 
would slowly pull one hand toward himself and move the other 
around the cylinder, keeping the fingers of the first hand pointed 
toward the cylinder, he would succeed in causing a slight rotatory 
motion. But it was not striking and one could not be sure that 
it was not affected by air currents, tho I could not make it budge 
by the most evident air currents that could be produced. Besides 
Mr. Chenoweth moved his hands too slowly to produce any cur- 
rents, or at least any such currents as would seem necessary to 
produce motion in the cylinder. Mr. Chenoweth complained of 
severe pain in his arm to the elbow. 

Mrs. Chenoweth then tried the same experiment as her hus- 
band, but got no result. If air currents had caused it she should 
have succeeded as he had done. 

I then tried to move it by making frictional electricity on a 
piece of paper, but did not succeed in producing even the slightest 
effect. 

I then tried it with Mrs. Chenoweth with a glass bottle cover- 
ing the cylinder, and no effect whatever. 

I then moved the glass jar and had Mrs. Chenoweth try it 
again. She succeeded in getting interesting revolutions of quite 
a systematic type. I shall record the results by using LR to indi- 
cate that the revolutions were from left to right and RL to 
indicate that they were from right to left, and the figures will 
indicate the number of revolutions either in whole numbers or 
fractions of a revolution. The motion changed from one to the 
other in no regular manner and there were often pauses either 
between changes of direction or between two separate motions 
in the same direction. These pauses will be marked in the record. 

LR1,RL%,LR1. [Pause.] Slight motion RL. LR Y, 
RL 4%. [Long pause. ] 

LR %, [pause] RL %, LR Y%o, RL %, [pause] RL %o, 
then oscillated after a pause. 

[Pause.] RL 4, RL % [pause] LR 2%, [pause] RL %, 
LR % [pause] LR 3%, [pause] LR %, [pause] LR 34 [pause] 


LR 4, LR &, [pause] RL %, LR%Y% [pause] LR %, [pause] 
LR \%. 
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At this point I tried the experiment, but just as the cylinder 
began to move, Mr. Chenoweth was called out by the telephone 
and I waited till he returned. I then got the following: 

LR 4%, RL 4%, RL &%. 

I then tried with Mrs. Chenoweth again, this time with the 
cylinder under the glass jar, but with no success. Then I tried 
it without the glass but with no better success. There was not 

the slightest motion of the cylinder. 
We then talked and laughed awhile and I took notice of the 
cylinder to see if any motion occurred and tho there were air 
currents enough it did not budge or make the slightest motion 
of any kind. 

During the experiments I lit two matches and held one on 
each side of the cylinder while they were burning, but there was 
not the slightest effect., I tried one match on the side and no 
effect. 

The whole series of experiments, especially taken with the 
absence of any motion when air currents were manifest, supports 
the hypothesis that there was some evidence of unusual causes in 
operation, tho the proof was not as complete as is desired. 


Boston, Mass., May 23rd, 1918. 

I previously made an arrangement to try some further ex- 
periments with the cylinder at a meeting of the Club which Mrs. 
Chenoweth has. I had first agreed to have her try the experi- 
ment at a meeting of the Club and it was done and the result was 
recorded. It was my object to be a personal witness of what 
occurs with some of the people who are members of the Club. 

At the opening of the meeting I explained my object and the 
nature of the experiment which was to include attempts to an- 
swer questions by its rotations. But I desired first to see if I 
could secure rotation at all that might exclude air currents. 

After explaining my desire I tried the experiment first, hold- 
ing my hands near the cylinder as in previous experiments and 
taking care as I sat down and approached my hands to the 
cylinder that I disturbed the atmosphere as little as possible. 

There was a pause of perhaps a minute without any motion 
whatever of the cylinder and then it suddenly made one revolu- 
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tion to the right and paused again. I waited perhaps three min- 
utes and not another stir. I then suggested that Mrs. Chenoweth 
take my place and try it. I summarized the results as follows: 


Rotations. Direction. Rotations. Direction. 
Wavered 
Three and a half Right. Pause. Fraction Left. 
One half Left. Pause. Fraction Left. 
Three fourths Right. One fourth Right. 
Pause. One third Left. Pause. Fraction Right. 
Pause. One fourth Left. Fraction Left. 
Pause. One eighth Right. Fraction Right. 
Fraction Left. 
The rotations were slow Wavered 
and the interruptions by pauses One fourth Right. 
were suggestive that air cur- Pause and wavered. 
rents did not affect the action Three fourths Right. 
of the cylinder. Pause. Three fourths Left. 
' Three fourths Right. 


I then tried causing motion by holding a lighted match on 
one side of the cylinder, and there was no motion for a short 
time. Then the cylinder rotated part of a revolution. I tried 
a lighted match on each side and it rotated with every appear- 
ance of having done so under the influence of air currents caused 
by the heat. But I was not able to prove it, as I could not con- 
tinue the experiment sufficiently long. 

But I tried causing air currents by my hands and failed. I 
placed one hand beyond the cylinder, with flat of palm vertical 
to the table, and the other on this side of it and then drew the 
one hand quickly toward me and thrust the other out in front 
of me. The motion was intended to create an air current on one 
side of the cylinder toward me and the other away from me. 
But there was not the slightest rotation of the cylinder. I re- 
peated this several times without any success, rather showing 
that it was difficult to suppose that air currents affected its mo- 
tion when the hands were held still near it. 

I then showed why we could not suppose it was electricity 
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produced in the hands. I had at home tried a magnet without 
success, but here I rubbed a piece of sealing wax with a silk 
cloth and was able to make the cylinder revolve by moving the 
wax about it in a circle. But it would not move when I held the 
wax still near it. It would move only when the wax moved and 
this in the direction in which | moved the wax, either to the right 
or left. , 

We then resumed the experiments for moving the cylinder 
by holding the hands near it. This time we tried it by having 
Mrs. M. and myself both hold our hands near it, as she claimed 
to be mediumistic and wanted to see if it would answer ques- 
tions. We arranged to have rotation to the right signify Yes 
and to the left No. Mrs. M. asked the questions. The cylinder 
simply alternated in its motion slightly. 

This terminated the experiment with me and Mrs. R. took 
my place at the suggestion that she had been successful at this 
kind of experiment at a previous meeting with Mrs. M. The 
following are the results: 

(If any of my friends are present move slightly to the Right. ) 

One fourth Right. 

(If a spirit is present hold it still while I ask this question: 
Is any one present that can move it to the right?) 

[Pause.] One fourth Right. 

(Is it a gentleman ? ) 

[Pause.] Two thirds Left. 

(Is it one of the gentlemen that can help?) 

One eighth Right. 

[We were then numbered and the question put for each one 
of us. | 

(Is it No. 1?) [Pause and no rotation.] (No. 2?) 
Wavered. (No. 37) One fourth Left. (No. 4?) [Pause 
and no reply.] (No.5?) Wavered. 

The same experiment was then tried with Mrs. M. and Mrs. 
C. [not Mrs. Chenoweth] but first for mere rotation of the 
cylinder without questions. 

It moved one half a revolution to left and then we arranged 
to have it move to the Right for Yes and to the Left for No. 
The following is the record of results: 
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(1f L [Mrs. M’s guide] is present give affirmative answer. ) 

[Pause.] One fourth Left. 

(If Keats [another guide] is present move to Right.) 

One fourth Left. 

(Mrs. C. Is my husband present?) 

One fourth Left. 

(Is Bumblebee [Mrs. Chenoweth’s guide] present?) 

One fourth Left. 

(Mrs. Chenoweth. Is Panther here?) [Another of Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s guides. ] 

[Pause.] One fourth Left. 

(Mrs. M. Can you move it to the Right?) 

Wavered. 

(Mrs. M. Give two and one half turns.) 

One fourth Left. [Long pause.] One fourth Left. 

(Mrs. M. If it is mind that does it, we can do it as well as 
spirits. ) 

One fourth Left. 

[There was some further talk which I could not record as it 
was promiscuous. | 

One fourth Left and then wavered. 

(Is any one present belonging to Mrs. C.?) 

Fraction Right. 

(Is it Mr. C.?) 

[Pause.] Fraction Right. 


We then ceased trying this experiment. There was no evi- 
dence that the rotation was due to intelligence. I then called for 
some card boards about 12 inches long and 8 inches wide to stand 
them up in front of the cylinder and behind it in order to shut 
off air currents from breathing in front of it and from behind it. 
I then sat down and held my hands on each side of the cylinder. 
The upper edge of the card board was so high that all my breath- 
ing, which I managed to make very light, was below it and 
could not possibly affect the cylinder. The card boards were 
stood up against books to support them. I held my hands in- 
side the space as near the cylinder as the edges of the card board 
would permit. The following were the results, announced by 
Mr. §S., as I could not see the cylinder. 
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Rotations. Direction. Rotations. Direction. 


One and a half Right. One fourth Right. 
One fourth Left. | One and one fourth Right. 
Fraction Right. Fraction Leit. 
Fraction Left. | Wavered 
Wavered One Right. 
Fraction Right. 
Pauses not noted by Mr. S. _ Fraction Right. 


I then placed two card boards to close up the open spaces and 
held my hands outside them each about six inches from the 
cylinder, but the cylinder was completely cut off from air cur- 
rents except from above. The following was the record. 

Fraction of a rotation to the Left and then no further motion 
after a long trial. I then removed the card board at the left and 
left that side open and so held one hand outside the card board 
at the right and one at the open space at the left, each about six 
inches from the cylinder. The following were the results: 


Rotation. Direction. Rotation. Direction. 


Fraction Left. Fraction Left. 
‘Wavered Fraction Right. 
One fourth Right. One Left. 

Wavered Wavered 


I then tried the experiment with Mrs. C. with all the card 
boards up and her hands outside them. There was no motion. 
Then two of the boards were removed and the following were 
the results. I made the record. 


Rotation. Direction. Rotation. Direction. 


[Pause.] One fourth Right. [Long pause.] One eighth Left. 
One fourth Left. One eighth Right. 


We then tried Miss T. with the same conditions and with 
the following results. 
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Rotation. Direction. Rotation. Direction. 


One fourth Right. [Pause.] Wavered 
[Pause.] One half Right. [Pause.] One fourth Right. 
One fourth Left. [Pause.] Fraction Right. 


[Pause.] Fraction Right. [Pause.] Wavered 
Fraction Left. 


I then tried the same experiment with Mr. H. under the same 
conditions with the following results. 


Rotation. Direction. Rotation. Direction. 


[Pause.] Two fifths Right. One fourth quickly Left. 
[Pause.] Fraction Left. [Pause.] Oneeighth Left. 
[Pause.] Fraction Left. One eighth Right. 
[Long pause.] Fraction Left. One fourth quickly Left. 
[Long pause.] Wavering [Pause.] One fourth Left. 
. [Pause.] Wavering One eighth Right. 
Fraction Left. 


I then tried the experiment without the boards with Mrs. C. 
with the following results. 


Rotation. Direction. Rotation. Direction. 
One fourth Left. One eighth Left. 
One fourth Right. One fourth Feft. 
One fourth Left. [ Pause.] One third Right. 
[Pause.] One fourth Right. [Pause.] One sixth Right. 
One eighth Left. One sixth Left. 
One fourth Right. [Long pause.] Wavered 


The experiments then ceased. The results are not certain. 
The quick motion with Mr. H. was not in favor of the hypothesis 
of air currents and neither was the alternation rotation with 
pauses. Most of the time the subjects turned their heads away 
from the cylinder to prevent breathing toward it, and when not 
turning the head away there seemed to be no difference in result. 
As for that effect I tried very heavy breathing through my nose 
in front of the cylinder, indeed blowing hard in the act, and not 
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a stir occurred with the cylinder. At no time were the revolu- 
tions of the cylinder rapid and continuous as recorded in experi- 
ments with Dr. Strong and Mr. Hall. The motion was usually 
slow. It started rapidly enough in the first experiment with 
myself, but would not repeat. The evidence of air currents was 
at least apparent in the trial with lighted matches at the side or 
sides of the cylinder. But this will have to be tried more sys- 
tematically to decide the matter. The result in this case was 
different from previous similar attempts and yet was not uniform 
in this case. 

The cutting off of air currents by the card boards is not com- 
pletely conclusive in favor of such currents because we might 
have the phenomenon that Dr. Crawford remarked in his levita- 
tion experiments. Readers will remember that when he walked 
between the medium and the levitated table the table would in- 
stantly fall. He found evidence that some sort of energy was 
intercepted by interposing matter between the psychic and the 
table. The same phenomenon may hold true here, and hence it | 
will require better experiments to decide that matter. 


New York, June Ist, 1918. 

I tried a few experiments with the cylinder to test the heat 
of the hand and of wax candles. I first tried it by holding in the 
hands one on each side of the cylinder. It first oscillated in its 
rotation for a few degrees and then after a pause moved one half 
a revolution to the left, paused again and moved another half 
revolution to the left. I removed the hands and after a pause 
the cylinder turned one half a revolution to the right. 

I then tried a wax candle on one side and after a moment 
the cylinder rotated to the left a half revolution. I tried two 
candles and no special effect was observed. 


June 2nd, 1918. 
I again tried both types of experiments this morning. First 
I held my hands near the cylinder and it alternated in rotation 
for some ten or twenty degrees and after a pause repeated this. 
Then I removed my hands and sat some twenty inches away, 
holding my breath and the same alternation followed. After a 
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long pause the cylinder suddenly turned one revolution to the 
left, paused and turned a half revolution to the left. I took the 
right hand away to make a note of this and the cylinder rotated 
one half a revolution to the right. 

I noticed that there were air currents in the room and so I 
closed all windows and doors and tried the experiment with wax 
candles. I first held two lighted candles near the cylinder, about 
an inch away, one on each side of it. At first there was a slight 
oscillation. I put one candle out and a slight rotation occurred, 
but the cylinder soon stopped and did not move for some time 
until I lighted the second candle again. The motion however was 
very slight and the cylinder stopped to remain perfectly still for a 
long time without change. 

The results, however, were not satisfactory. There was too 
little motion to assure me of anything but air currents. But the 
evidence for these was not sufficient and so the whole case justi- 
fies an ignorabimus. It was certain that there were air currents 
in the room, but they did not affect the cylinder except when I 
tried the experiments and these did not absolutely conform to 
the proximity of the hands to the cylinder, and the rotation was 
too spasmodic to be sure of anything but air currents. 
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THE ORACLES OF BALAAM. 
By WALTER F. PRINCE. 


If a hundred average people, those who go to church and 
those who do not, say in equal proportions, could be induced to 
give their conceptions of how the messages of the Biblical 
prophets came into being, it is likely that pedagogues and domi- 
nies would gasp. Some opinions would certainly be found little 
in advance of mine when, as an orthodox infant, I vaguely pic- 
tured the prophets as severally facing the Divine Presence at a 
discreet distance, among mountain crags or vibrating branches, 
and taking down the words of God in person with a quill pen, 
verbatim as they were delivered. Or if it was not Divinity, 
covered with glory, it was a hexarthrous angel who dictated. 
Probably suggestions contributing to that picture can be traced 
from the giving of the law on Sinai, the Divine voice speaking 
to Moses from the burning bush, and the vision which John had 
on Patmos, of an angel who told him to write down certain mes- 
sages to the churches. And there is reason to think that the 
views of others would not widely differ from the conclusion 
which I reached in my salad days, when, with considerable 
elation, I fancied myself a “ rationalist.” It then appeared to 
me that the prophets were like the ministers, who from their 
pulpits confidently declare that God “ wants” this or that, de- 
voutly meaning that they interpret or think that God wants it, 
or that they know they would want it, if they were God. Nor 
does the preacher expect his hearers to think, and they certainly 
do not think, at least outside of Scotland, that he is phonograph- 
ically reporting an express message that he has received for them. 
when he says that God wants them to do this or that. Just so, 
I thought, the ancient prophets interlarded their sermons and 
religious tracts with the expression, “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
simply to express their confidence in their interpretation of the 
Divine will. 

But, it may be said, who could really read the Bible and get 
such exceedingly naive notions? Dear Professor, or Reverend 
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Sir, how many do you suppose really read the Bible? True, 
there are yet many who perform the daily penance of reading 
a set chapter or two, just as they come, tribal war narrative, _ 
lists of musicians, psalm or prophecy, sanitary regulations, like 
sawing off the daily stent of firewood—first come first served, 
one as good as another—but that is not reading. And some 
meander along their little familiar sheep-paths through the Bible, 
uoting exactly the same familiar finger-posts their fathers tagged, 
and piously abstaining from any general view of the landscape,— 
but this is not reading. Our young people are taught textual 
minutiz in the Sunday Schools for years, with the result that 
not one in five could tell, if their lives depended upon it, whether 
Samson was a book in the Old Testament or a mountain in Pal- 
estine, while half of them, should you ask them who Judah was, 
would answer, with a now-l-am-on-safe-ground expression, that 
he was the man who betrayed Christ. Whereas, if they were 
taught to appreciate large passages of Scripture as literature, 
and to read them with pleasure, the minutiz would take care of 
themselves, and they would be less likely to mistake the essen- 
tial facts. Nor am I specifically railing against Sunday School 
methods, they are practically the methods of our college pundits 
of the languages. Compelled to begin at the wrong end, in vio- 
lation of the laws of memory and mental precipitation, most 
students have their appetites fatally impaired by surfeits of 
grammar, before they have fairly reached the literature. I had 
just one instructor who held up a torch which revealed the 
glories of Greek poetry behind the wilderness of grammatical 
rules and exceptions, and him too late more than to deplore that 
1 had already been ruined as a scholar of Greek. Who reads 
the Bible? For that matter, who reads Chaucer, or Spenser, or 
Dryden, or Chris. Marlowe, or Ben Jonson, or Addison, or 
Samuel Johnson, or a dozen other past masters of the poetry and 
prose of our own language? We read about them, but the most 
of us who are prepared to make quite correct remarks about them 
in emergencies never honor them by glancing at their works. 
We do treat the Bible with more attention than that, if only to 
find fault with it. 


The fact is that, if people really read the Bible, with fresh 
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and unbiased minds, they would find it so full of phenomena of 
the various sorts which psychical researchers are investigating 
that they would be greatly surprised, and some of them would 
become so shocked and peevish that they would immediately put 
on their trusty old blue glasses and declare that they never saw 
such horrors at all. To no species of phenomena does this re- 
mark more fitly apply than that of prophecy. 

The word prophet, according to its strict signification in the 
Greek, means primarily, not a fore-teller, so much as a for-teller, 
one who speaks for or in behalf of another (a Divine or in- 
visible being). But the most of the Biblical prophets are found 
in the Old Testament, where the language is Hebrew. The 
Hebrew terms employed are illuminating. One is nabi meaning 
“prophet,” derived from the verb naba, which signifies “to 
bubble up like a fountain.” Having first noticed this derivation 
at the time of the present writing, [ am reminded that in my 
diary of the “ Doris Case of Multiple Personality” [Proc. 
American $. P. R., Vols. IX, X] I was accustomed to speak of 
the sentences and other impressions which automatically emerged 
in the girl’s primary consciousness from a secondary conscious- 
ness below, as “ bubbling up.” It was a similar phenomenon in 
the case of the old-time prophet, and a similar impression made 
upon the observer, which caused the former to be called a nabi, 
one into whose consciousness impressions and speech bubbled up, 
without his own volition. I am not now debating whether these 
came from his own secondary personality, or from an alien 
consciousness in subliminal contact with him. Another term 
applied to the Old Testament prophet is roeh, meaning “ seer,” 
from the verb raah signifying “ to see, especially with intention.” 
This term would fitly apply to Joseph, when in the act of “ divin- 
ing”’ or scrying by gazing at the liquid in his cup (Gen. 44:5). 
It is the term actually applied to Samuel at the time he announced 
to young Saul both the whereabouts of his father’s lost asses 
and his own future kingship (I Sam. Ch. 9). It would be rash 
to assert that Samuel did not employ a similar means of inducing 
the state requisite for the alleged acts of telopsis and prediction. 
That very vial of oil which he poured on the head of Saul could 
have first served as the “ crystal.” Chozeh is another term for 
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an Old Testament prophet, and is derived from chaza, meaning 
“to see, but especially to see visions.” Without intimating that 
the world has stood -still to the extent that the ancient and the 
modern phenomena are always and precisely coterminous, I may 
remark that a strictly “ inspirational” or automatic speaker now 
could be called a nabi, a crystal-seer could be termed a roeh, 
and a person who described a pictographic panorama going on in 
his consciousness could be reckoned a chozeh. 

Sometimes the prophets are related to have had visions when 
on the shores of rivers (Ezek. 1:3; Dan. 10:4), and it has been 
conjectured that the sound of the water was favorable to the 
state necessary for their induction. More frequently we find 
references to the use of music, apparently for the same end, as 
in II Kings, 3:15—* But now bring me a minstrel. And it 
came to pass when the minstrel played, that the hand of the 
Lord came upon him.”’ It is well known that monotonous sound, 
like that of dripping or running water, favors states of reverie, 
drowsiness, hypnosis, while modern psychics not seldom facili- 
tate their entrance into favorable states of passivity by listening 
to soft music. The prophets got their messages often by a picto- 
graphic process, at other times by an auditory one, and not in- 
frequently, it would seem, by an automatic delivery of sentences. 
During the reception of a message, the prophet was often thrown 
into a state of high excitement. Sometimes his emotions were 
such as we would expect. For example, when it was announced 
through him by vision and declared by his lips that a nation in 
bitter enmity with his own country was to be overthrown, he 
might experience, as we would expect him to do, patriotic re- 
joicing. But at other times he seemed to be affected as though 
he were one of the enemies of his nation, or at least to be so 
carried away by the pitifulness of the scene he witnessed as to 
suffer exceedingly (Is. 16:9-11; Is. 21:1-10). Parallels are 
common today. A great deal of symbolism also appears, es- 
sentially the same sort of thing now often occurring in automatic 
and ecstatic states. In fact all the marks named, besides others, 
characterize modern as well as ancient “ prophets.” Would I 
then class every little silly “ inspirational’’ rhapsodist with 
Isaiah, Ezekiel and Amos? Yes, precisely as I would class every 
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little piffling writer of vers libre in the newspapers with Homer 
and Vergil and Shakespeare. 

This much is said by way of introduction to a short study of 
the ‘ Oracles of Balaam,” a concrete illustration of an Old 
Testament Seer, and of his deliverances. As we proceed, the 
reader will have in hand a Bible open to Numbers, chapters 
twenty-two to twenty-four inclusive. If he has not already a 
taste for brilliant and dramatic Scriptural literature, it may by 
the favor of Providence awaken one, and in the meantime he 
will be inspecting the conditions and processes of actual seership. 

Balaam Bar-Beor (Balaam Beorson; the last as much a 
part of Balaam’s name as Jackson was a part of Andrew’s), was 
a non-Israelitish prophet or soothsayer who lived not far from 
the Euphrates in northern Mesopotamia. He probably had a 
wide repute, and got large fees for plying his profession, which 
there is no reason to doubt ordinarily abounded in all the tricks 
and arts which those who use their gifts of alleged supernormal 
character for their own enrichment are pretty sure to employ, 
more or less. He belonged to a class which the Israelites most 
abominated: for he not only practised an art condemned by the 
law, but he accompanied it with heathen rites and ceremonies. 
‘The term “ soothsayer” applied to him in Joshua 13:22 is, by 
the way, always used in an unfavorable sense in the Bible. Yet 
we have in the chapters referred to the story of this man, a man 
whom the Israelites never would have doubted possessed of 
supernormal powers, though they abhorred the use of them, but 
whose powers were accompanied with superstitious practices 
(“‘enchantments’”’) and habitually used for gain, constrained to 
speak out the true content of communications made to him, 
against his selfish interests and evidently against his inclination, 
since he entered into every scheme suggested to change their na- 
ture by incantations. And the message through a heathen sooth- 
sayer (denounced by the law) purged from the then usual taint, 
was treasured by the nation which was subject to the law. Thus 
a gift so commonly misused at that time that it was deemed 
prudence to prohibit it altogether, is in the Old Testament itself 


acknowledged capable of yielding truth and stimulus from the 
very highest source. 
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The Israelites, on their way from the Arabian desert to the 
conquest of Canaan, passed through a part of the Moabitish 
territory on the east of the Dead Sea without opposition, but 
were attacked by the more northerly Amorites. Having whipped 
these in a decisive battle, they settled down for a time on the 
fertile Plains of Moab, just opposite Jericho, on the east side of 
the Jordan River. Both the defeat of the Amorites, who had 
possessed quite a pretty military reputation, and the spectacle 
of a tented army encamping for an indefinite period upon a 
portion of their lands, [1] failed to cheer the Moabites. It was 
this emergency which prompted their king, Balak, to send mes- 
sengers to implore the help of Balaam. ; 

The embassy of four hundred miles is a tribute both to the 
fame of the Mesopotamian soothsayer and to his peculiar ability 
to launch a deadly and blighting curse. The power of a spoken 
formula, especially when tinctured by certain rites and adjura- 
tions, to harm those against whom it is directed, has been be- 
lieved in by many peoples. In even modern and civilized lands 
(particularly among the peasantry of Ireland, if literature can 
be trusted) “the black curse”’ is sometimes hurled at an indi- 
vidual enemy, and expected to take effect. In the Burmese wars, 
says Geikie, [2] the generals of that people took along magicians 
who launched curses against the British troops. The same writer 
cites an ancient Roman curse: 


“ Dis-pater, or Jupiter, if thou preferrest that title—or by what- 
ever name it is lawful to call thee—I conjure thee to fill all this 
town and army which I name, with flight, terror and alarm. Baffle 
the purposes of those armies, enemies, men, cities, or territories, and 
their people, of all ages, as accursed and given over to the condi- 
tions, whatever they may be, by which enemies can be most utterly 
devoted to destruction. Thus do I devote them, and I and those 
whom I represent, the Roman people and their army, stand for 





{1] Perhaps it was the ravages which a host of domestic animals, con- 
veyed by the Israelites, were making upon the pasturage of the Plains of 
Moab, which led to the form of warning that the Moabites sent to their 
allies, the Midianites: “ Now shall this company lick up all that are round 
about us, as the ox licketh up the grass of the field.” 


[2] “Hours with the Bible,” N. Y. 1900; Vol. II, pp. 408-9. 
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witnesses. If thou permittest me and the legions engaged in this 
matter to come safely through it, and this doom be accomplished, I 


swear to sacrifice to thee, O Mother Earth, and to thee, O Jupiter, 
three black sheep.” 


The inducement offered in the foregoing curse seems to imply 
a previous Roman proclamation that saving of food-supplies 
would be necessary to win the war, and also a scarcity of pro- 


visions on Mount Olympus. But with these considerations we 


have nothing to do. At any rate the messengers of Balak offered 
larger inducements to Balaam, as they came saying: 


J 

“Come now, therefore, I pray thee, curse me this people; for 
they are stronger than I; then surely shall I prevail; that we shall 
smite them and I shall drive them out of the land. For I know that 


he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is 
cursed.” 


Somehow, in spite of the rich pay offered him, (and even 
among the Israelites it was at that period not regarded improper 
for a prophet to accept fees for his services) [3] Balaam was 
from the first put under some interior constraint that he dared 
not resist, so that he refused even to go with the first embassy 
which came to him, and to the second announced that he was 
permitted to go with the Moabite nobles, but could promise only 
to say what his deity permitted him to say. 

At this point we find awkwardly incorporated with the nar- 
rative an originally distinct Balaam tale (Num. 22 :22-34), that 
of the speaking ass. Remove it, and the story runs smoothly 
and consistently. Let it remain, and you have inconsistencies 
and contradictions; chiefly, (1) Balaam travels with the princes 
of Moab in verses 21 and 35 (the latter representing the edi- 
torial bridge back to the main narrative), but with his two serv- 
ants, in the interpolated passage; (2) in verse 20, God instructs 
Balaam to go, yet in the verses following is angry with him for 
going. On such grounds Professor Gray (in I/nternational 


[3] See I. Sam, 9:8; I. K. 14:3; IL. K. 8:8-9. 
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Critical Commentary), Professor McCurdy (in Schaff-Herzog 
Religious Cyclopedia) and most modern Biblical scholars, sep- 
arate the two stories. This is said in the interest of the facts, 
not that the shorter interlarded tale is uninteresting from the 
standpoint of psychical research, or without points of contact 
with real or alleged modern phenomena. There are several of 
such points of contact. (1) The ass, which turns out into the 
field on the first intrusion of the angel, veers against the wall 
when the angel confronts her farther on in a narrower place, 
and when a third time faced, sinks down with her rider in a 
place too narrow for divergence, while all the while Balaam is 
puzzled by the beast’s erratic behavior. This reminds one of the 
numerous reported instances, some well attested, where dogs, 
cats and horses have shown fright as of objects near at hand, 
unseen by human beings at the time, though otherwise indicated 
or manifested. (2) If the tale is to be regarded as historical in 
a manner, the phenomenon of the ass speaking might well be of 
the same nature as the speaking dog in the following extract 


from a bona fide report made to the American Society for 
Psychical Research : 


“| heard him say as distinctly as though he were a child, ‘I am 
going to sleep now.’ The words were quiet and low, perfectly 
formed and steady. I looked at him, and the words seemingly 
came from his little mouth. However, I could not fully rely on this 
amazing sight, so took the rational stand and laid it to illusion. The 
moment this doubt took shape in my mind, and while I still looked 
at him thunderstruck, he said again from his own lips and in the 
same small lovely little voice, ‘I am going up, up, up.’ ” 


If this lady, owing to weariness, nervous strain, et al., ex- 
perienced an auditory and visual hallucination, so, I meekly 
deduce, it was possible for Balaam to have done the same. Per- 
sonally I feel a repugnance to speaking asses of whatever species 
and pedal enumeration, and if satisfied that the prophet per- 
sonally reported this part of the story as we have it, would be 
inclined to discuss with him the true nature of his experience. 
If he, a second time pressed to the wall, should propose a media 
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via, namely that while the ass did not really speak, neither was 
the rider a subject for the Sidises and Morton Princes of his 
time, but that he was supernormally hallucinated in that par- 
ticular way for his instruction, I should have to admit that, if 
there is any such thing as the supernormal at all, this might just 
possibly be. (3) Regarded as folk-lore, the tale would neverthe- 
less reflect racial experiences in regard to hallucinations not neces- 
sarily pathological, the strange behavior of dumb animals in 
circumstances at least suggestive of presences invisible to human 
eyes, etc. (4) It should also be noted that the redactor of the 
Balaam stories saw no inconsistency between the charge of the 
angel (v. 35), “ Only the word that I shall speak unto thee, that 
shalt thou speak,” and the earlier and later statements that God 
was to speak the message that Balaam must repeat (vs. 20, 38, 
etc.) [4] Nor is there any lack of harmony with Biblical 
usage. Repeatedly the prophets speak of the judgments that 
God brings upon Israel and Judah, though the immediate authors 
of the downfall of these respectively were Shalmaneser, King 
of Assyria, and Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. God does 
it when the agents whom he employs do it. When his mouth- 
pieces, the prophets, speak (ex cathedra, as it were) God speaks. 
This removes one principal seeming contrast between modern 
‘occult ” experiences and the ancient ones related in the Bible, 
wherein, to the shallow reader, the dreamer, prophet or seer 
seems to have immediate, face to face communication with God. 
But look a little closer. In the Balaam story God speaks, but it 
is an angel who is seen and heard. The Lord appears to various 
patriarchs, kings and prophets, but seldom is there a glimpse of 
the Ineffable Glory. It is “an angel” (messenger) or man who 
appears to the eye. The difference between the ancient and the 
modern experiences in this regard seems to be only a difference 
of interpretation and terminology. 

We may pass over the reception of Balaam by the Moabite 
King Balak, and the sacrificing (not of “ three black sheep ” but) 





[4] This is not to be reckoned among the inconsistencies resulting from 
the amalgamation of two stories, because verse 35 represents the later edi- 
tor’s own attempt to bridge the passage back from the interpolated tale to 
the main narrative. 
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of a bullock and a ram on each of the mystical number of altars 
as a preliminary to the grand experiment, but pause to inquire 
why the experiment was undertaken on a hill, and why a par- 
ticular hill was selected (Num. 22:41). Obviously, from Balak’s 
point of view, if the Israelites were to be effectually cursed, it 
must be by the favor and might of some deity, who should tip 
the arrow of the spoken formula with his fury, and speed it to 
the alien camp. Naturally, if you want to attract a god’s atten- 
tion, you will get as near his ear as possible. That is why the 
altars and shrines were mostly on hills (“ high places’’), as any 
intelligent Moabite would have told you. A particular hill was 
selected because it was dedicated to a certain aspect of Baal (he 
had so many that he seldom manifested them all in one place), 
the very powerful Sun-god. And also because it furnished an 
excellent view of the Israelite multitude encamped on the Plains 
of Moab. [5] This was a sensible precaution, in order that the 
prophet, beholding with his own eyes how formidable was the 
menace of the encroaching foreigners, might be impressed to 
prepare a curse correspondingly powerful, to blast it. 

And now Balaam asked to be excused for a few minutes, 
and went away to an adjacent crest. What did he do there? 
We must get out of our minds all family-Bible pictures of 
prophets kneeling with folded hands and uplifted eyes. He 
went for a purpose afterward abandoned (24:1), “to seek for 
enchantments ”’ to propitiate his deity. [6] He went to “ make 





[5] I take it that the expression “that thence he might see the utmost 
part of the people” (22:41) means to see the people even to the utmost part. 
My reason is that when Balak took Balaam up another hill, expressly to alter 
the conditions, he said (23:13) “ thou shalt see but the uttermost part of them, 
and shalt not see them all.” The last clause would have been a pointless 
pleonasm if the prophet had not seen all the encampment from the first hill; 
while the limiting “ but” (which Gray renders “ only”) is surely in opposi- 
tion with the former passage which has no such limiting adverb. I am 
aware that I am at war with the commentators in my interpretation, but as 
they are hopelessly at war with each other and with intelligibility, it is per- 
haps as well to turn from disputed texts to common-sense analysis of the 
situation. 

[6] If Balaam is really supposed to employ the Hebrew name for Deity at 
this preliminary stage (rather than a heathen name which the recorder of 
the incident translates) it would imply that he was impressed that for the 
once the Hebrew God, rather than his own, was master of the situation. 


In any case he would use the propitiatory “enchantments” with which he 
Was acquainted. 
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medicine,” as much as any Red Indian ever did, to perform in- 
cantations too secret to be witnessed even by a king. 


Then he returned, already surcharged with a startling sur- 
prise for the Moabite ruler who stood expectant and hopeful. 
Standing by the altar, and gazing down upon the tented plain to 
the north, the prophet opened his mouth, and these words me- 
chanically burst forth: 


Balak the monarch of Moab 
From Aramea hath brought me, 
Afar from the Eastern Mowntains: 
Urging: Come, curse for me Jacob, 
And come, denounce for me Israel. [7] 
But how can I curse whom God hath not cursed? 
How can I denounce whom God hath denounced not? 
For from the crag-tops I see him, 
And from the hills I behold him, 
A people dwelling uniquely, 
Aloof from the herd of the nations. 
Who can number the dust-grains of Jacob? 
Or who can count the myriads of Israel? 
May / die the death of the upright! 
And like his be my final destiny! 


Imagine the dismay of Balak. To have brought a Merlin all 
the way from Mesopotamia, and to have promised him gold and 
honors, all for this! ‘“‘ What hast thou done unto me?” he 
bursts forth, angrily, “ I took thee to curse mine enemies, and, 
behold, thou hast blessed them altogether.’’ Balaam’s defense is 
a caveat emptor, he has guaranteed nothing, it is the god speak- 
ing, not he himself. 

Thereupon Balak concludes that there is something wrong 
with the conditions. It may be that Baal is in a bad humor or 
has been previously retained by the other party; the precincts of 
another god should be sought. It may be that the prophet has 
been dazzled by the sight of so great a host encamped below him: 
he should be taken to a height whence only one extremity of 
the camp can be seen, just enough for the right directing of the 





[7] In accordance with the parallelism of Hebrew poetry, Jacob and 
“Israel” are synonymous terms for the invaders encamped on the Plains. 
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curse. The prophet, more than willing that the blessing shall be 
changed into a curse, if this can be regularly effected, follows 
Balak to the crest of Mount Pisgah, sacred to the god Nebo. 
Again he performs his solitary “ enchantments,” again returns 
to the altars and the king, and fixing his eyes upon the only 


visible wing of the Hebrew tents, in monotonous tones delivers 
his message. 


Arouse you, Balak, and listen; 

Give ear to me, scion of Sippor: 
God is not man, that his word he should break, 
Nor is he human, that he should repent. 

Shall he promise, and fail to accomplish? 

Or speak, and neglect to fulfil it? 
Lo, that I should bless received I instruction, 
That I should bless, but not to recall it. 

I descry not misfortune for Jacob, 

I discern not disaster for Israel: 

His deity, Jehovah, is with him, 

He huzzas for his King ever present. 

His God let him loose out of Egypt, 

Like a rampant wild-ox of the desert. 
Behold yon a people like a lioness rising, 
A race like a lion its body uplifting; 
Not again lies it down till it eat of the prey, 

And drink of the blood of the slaughtered. 
Of a truth no enchantment has power against Jacob, 
And no divination can work harm to Israel: 
Soon shall it be said of Israel and Jacob, 

What marvels God has accomplished! 


The exasperated king, a second time baffled, roared out some 
expostulation, which perhaps was meant to imply, “If you 
can’t curse them, at least don’t bless them. In that case, keep 
still.” And in the frantic hope that he might yet be able to dip 
up at least some of the spilt milk, he took Balak to another hill. 
This was Peor, dedicated to an aspect of Baal of that name; 
perhaps he might be more propitious. Also he was determined 
that at least no glamour from the vision of the tented host 
should paralyze the zeal of man or god. The Israelites could not 
be seen at all from Peor, which looked down upon Jeshimon, the 
desert. Perhaps the formula of cursing could be uttered now. 
Balaam is willing, he has again directed the building of altars and 
the offering of sacrifices for the object that the king has in view. 
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But one difference is seen. He is hopeless of the power of in- 
cantations, or perhaps feels a possession and impulsion coming 
too swiftly upon him. Turning not in the direction of the in- 
visible Israelites, but around toward the desert, he sees the very 
duplicate picture of the encampment projected against the rocks 
and sands, and then, as deeper trance overtakes him and he 
sinks crouching on the ground, the desert scenery utterly fades 
away, and the tents of the Hebrews change to their future 
dwellings in Canaan, and finally to a nation in arms, deadly in 
battle. 


This is the oracle of Balaam Bar-Beor, 
Rune of the man whose eyes are now closing, 
Utterance of him who lists to God’s sentence, 
And looks on the vision sent by the Almighty, 
Falling, and having the inner sight opened: 
How fair are thy tents, O Jacob! 
How lovely thy dwellings, O Israel! 
They are like unto far-stretching valleys, 
Like gardens that grow by the river, 
Like cedars which Jahveh has planted, 
Like poplars refreshed by the waters. 
At his might let the peoples tremble, 
And his arm be upon many nations; 
Let his king be higher than Agag, 
And his realm be exalted in splendor. 
His God let him loose out of Egypt, 
Like a rampant wild-ox of the desert; 
Let him eat up the tribes that oppose him, 
Break their bones, and pierce them with arrows. 
Now is he crouched, lain down like a lion 
And like a lioness, who dares to uprouse him? 
Whoso shall bless you, O People, is blessed, 
Whoso shall curse you, himself is accursed. 


At this point Balaam is roused from his trance by the clamor 
of the king, who storms wildly at the man who, called to curse 
the enemy, has blessed him thrice. With bitter sarcasm, Balak 
intimates that the Hebrew deity, the Lord, whom Balaam per- 
sists in naming, if he threatens Moab, at least by the same token 
prevents his prophet from getting the honors which had been 
planned for him. Balaam defends himself as before, and re- 
lapses into his trance and automatic speech: 
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This is the oracle of Balaam Bar-Beor, 
Rune of the man whose eyes are now closing, 
Utterance of him who lists to God’s sentence, 
And looks on the vision sent by the Almighty, 
Falling, and having the inner sight opened: 

I see him, but not in the present; 

I behold him, but still in the future: 

A Star shall arise out of Jacob, [8] 

And a Sceptre be wielded in Israel, 

That shall smite through the borders of Moab 

And crush all the children of tumult. 


This is not all, but it is enough, for here we reach the true 
climax. Let us observe in passing, how every effort of Balak 
sinks him deeper in the mire of fate, how, as in Gidipus Rex, 
successive blows fall upon the king, each heavier than the last. 
He sought to have a curse launched upon the enemy people, and 
a blessing is wafted instead. He would have been spared the 
knowledge of more if he had now let Balaam go home, but he 
persisted in trying to gain his end, and like a lightning flash it is 
revealed to him that his enemy will not simply be himself pros- 
perous, but he will also be formidable and fatal to somebody. 
Balak might have gone away hoping that it would be the Amale- 
kites, Kenites, or some other of the numerous tribes along the 
Mediterranean or farther inland, but he continues his desperate 
struggles, and a lurid flash outlines the further fact that Israel 
shall crush a nation that has cursed it. There is little chance to 
err now, yet Balak might have clung to delusion that the already 
defeated Amorites, who surely had filled the air with curses, 
were to be smitten again, and that the reference was to them. 
3ut he madly raved and railed, and the lightning flashed once 
more, and lo, written upon the heavens was the doom of MOAB. 
He has gotten his own nation cursed! 

Finally, and more to the point of the present paper, we have 
reached an interesting conclusion, one which is hardly affected 
by questions how far the tale of Balaam is history, and how far 
tradition which would equally reflect customary facts in the ex- 
periences of a people. And that conclusion is that the Biblical 





[8] Generally supposed to refer to David, afterward conqueror of the 
Moabites. 
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prophet is a phenomenon not wholly strange to the modern in- 
vestigator, and that the particulars which marked him out from 
other men were the same mental exaltation and somatic altera- 
tion, lighter and deeper trance, hallucination and panoramic 
mental imagery, assumption of divine or otherworldly authority, 
automatic utterance of matter unfamiliar and even repugnant to 
the normal consciousness, prima facie prediction, etc., which 


today form a portion of the subject matter being studied by the 
Psychical Researcher. 





A Reminiscence. 


A REMINISCENCE OF AND A PROMISE TO 
PROFESSOR JAMES HERVEY HYSLOP, PH.D. 


By S. Apo.pHus Knopr, M.D. 
(PART TWO). 


(Dr. Knopf is a leading expert in tuberculosis and a pro- 
fessor in that department in the Post Graduate Medical School, 
New York City. He is A. B. of the University of Paris (Sor- 
bonne); M.D. of Bellevue Hospital Medical College and Paris 
Faculté de Médecine; connected with various hospitals and 
sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis; delegate to many 
international Congresses on tuberculosis; author of books and 
many articles on the same subject, in English, French and Ger- 
man, one of his works having been translated into 27 lan- 
guages.—Editor. ) 

Against the usual assumption that physicians care little for 
the spirit, that nearly all of them are skeptical toward such mat- 
ters as psychical research, I wish to protest. I have already said 
that the statement of their alleged general disbelief in the im- 
mortality of the soul is unfounded. (See pages 490 and 491.) 
Occasionally, even in the medical press there appears a discus- 
sion of the attitude of physicians toward spiritual phenomena. 
In the Journal of the American Medical Association of March 
27, 1920, for example, there appeared a lengthy editorial under 
the title “‘ Spirits and the Medical Mind.” Expressing astonish- 
ment that men like Sir Oliver Lodge and particularly Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, a former medical practitioner, “ should be caught 
in the web” of spiritualistic belief, the writer goes on to say: 
“Education is the vaccination that confers immunity; but it 
does not always take. We are then properly amazed that a mind 
of superior training, especially in scientific discipline, should 
subscribe to beliefs on evidence that it is difficult to conceive as 
convincing to any but a prejudiced will to believe.” To this 
Dr. James Johnston, of Bradford, Pa., replies at length in a 
subsequent number of the same periodical (May 8th). He says: 

“A mind adjusted to set up an adequate resistance in ad- 
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vance is not an open and a judicial mind, and it would be more 
in keeping with the dignity of the American Medical Associa- 
tion to make ‘a patient analysis of the evidence to see what it 
really shows.’ There are physicians to whom medicine means 
more than the daily, diagnostic thought-habits of practising 
specialists; who keep in touch with the progress of the world 
in all lines; who enjoy the large view of the present day, and 
hope that the darkness that limits human understanding may be 
pushed back for another gain in their generation. . . . All 
will agree that the world grows. And the American Medical 
Association grows. Let it not hide now from ‘ unrecognized 
forces.’ I beg to propose a Committee of Psychical Research as 
an addition to the active departments of this association. It 
might have a perfectly legitimate and fairly permanent occupa- 
tion in the exposing of frauds. Then, perhaps, it might start a 
card index for communications—no sources barred—and assist 
the British, on the firing line again, in the newest phase of the 
oldest campaign in which mankind has ever engaged.” 

And what kind of a man is this Arthur Conan Doyle to 
whom the editorial of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association refers sarcastically as having been “ caught in the 
web of spiritualistic belief?” 

The New York Medical Journal, one of the most important 
medical periodicals of the country, in its issue of Aug. 14th, 
pays the “ Author-physician,’ Dr. Conan Doyle, a fine tribute 
as a sane and splendid type of manhood. The editorial states 
that in recent years Dr. Doyle had become greatly interested in 
occult science and that he is one of the staunchest defenders 
of the theory of spiritism. Yet, the distinguished editor of the 
New York Medical Journal frankly says, “In all Dr. Doyle's 
stories there is a masculine, healthful and courageous spirit. His 
pages are stimulating from first to last. He sees life as a whole, 
and his outlook is broad and genial. His is a sane philosophy 
of life, and one does not have to be a good guesser to size him 
up for a man of action, an outdoor man, a devotee to all outdoor 
sports, who has been whaling in the Arctic seas, has made balloon 
and airplane flights, has been skiing in the Swiss Alps, and is a 
crack rifle shot and an inveterate golfer. . . . Asa writer 
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Dr. Doyle has firmly established himself in English literature. 
Few writers have been more versatile than he. . . . Dr. 
Doyle is also a poet and historian. Two volumes of poems— 
Songs of Action and Songs of the Road—stand to his credit, 
and in the field of history he gave us two volumes of the Boer 
War and was Britain’s official historian of the British campaigns 
in France and Flanders during the World War. The British 
Government gave him sole access to official records and other 
sources, from which he compiled the six volumes which tell of 
the British army’s part in the struggle against Germany. ... ” 
Besides all this he devoted 30 years of his life to the most pains- 
taking study of psychical phenomena and only now does he 
venture to publish the result of his investigations. Conan Doyle 
entered upon this work, as many young medical men, a “ con- 
vinced materialist as regards our personal destiny ” and one who 
had considered the subject of spiritual phenomena as “ the great- 
est nonsense upon earth.” Yet, I venture to say that his book 
“The New Revelation” (Geo. H. Doran, N. Y., Publishers), is 
one of the most remarkable and convincing documents ever issued 
on the subject of spirit phenomena and its religious interpretation. 

The careful study of this little volume is recommended to 
the atheist and the scoffer at religion as well as to the believer in 
Heaven and Hell, or to the believer in Nirvana, to the humble, 
and to the learned. The book will satisfy most of the yearning 
souls concerning the true life hereafter and give hope for a bet- 
ter world both here and there. 

In contrast to the attitude expressed in the editorial in the 
Journal of the A. M. A. of March 27, 1920, it is refreshing to 
read an editorial reply in the July number of “‘ American Medi- 
cine’ to Dr. J. Danforth Taylor’s attack on spiritism, mediums, 
psychic phenomena, etc., which appeared in the “ Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal” of June 10th, 1920, entitled “ Psychical 
Research and the Physician.” The editor of ‘“ American Medi- 
cine’ devotes three columns to refuting Dr. Taylor’s accusations 
and says among other things: “‘ The studies of Hyslop, the litera- 
ture of Sir Oliver Lodge, the popularity of the Ouija Board and 
the growth of numerous cults are indicative of a psychical unrest 
which has rapidly grown from mere interest in discarnate forms 
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to a general impulsive seeking for communication with the dead. 
An appreciation of the psychology permitting the rapid growth 
of spiritism is of less consequence than a determination of the 
attitude to be held by the physicians on the subject of psychical 
research. 

“In the ‘ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,’ June 10th, 
1920, Dr. J. W. Taylor discusses this subject with a frank as- 
sumption that, ‘ medical men should realize the import of such 
influences and use their utmost power to combat such theories.’ 
From his point of view, a physician, by virtue of his scientific 
training, is expected ‘to protect his business, his own peculiar 
method of specialized industry, by which his intellectual labor 
obtains its pecuniary reward.’ If this statement be correct, medi- 
cine is immediately relegated to commercialism. If the sole in- 
terest of physicians is the development of the financial aspects 
of their profession, irrespective of other great truths which may 
be developing, it scarcely merits the approval of intelligent per- 
sons who see in science a means to greater human happiness 
regardless of financial considerations. 

“ The attitude of Dr. Taylor is in itself thoroly unscientific 
because it fails to recognize the great unexplored fields which 
pioneers are seeking to penetrate and which contain, undoubt- 
edly, many elements that are to contribute to human welfare. 
His inability to grasp the potency of religion makes him a poor 
judge of the point of view which medical men should possess 
toward the realm of metaphysics, theology and religion. This 
is evident in the following quotation: “ Just as priests and par- 
sons are the mediators for personal profit from the ‘ believers,’ 
so the medium acts as the middleman between the ‘ spirit’ and 
the message-seeker.”” 

“ Dr. Taylor is absolutely correct in demanding that the same 
methods of investigation should be applied in studying the un- 
known that are utilized in studying the known. But that science 
thus far has not demonstrated any dualistic nature of man is no 
reason to believe that it may not be demonstrated in the future. 
The scientific attitude deserves support, but in making themselves 
‘defenders of science ’ medical men do not assume an attitude of 
opposition to investigation hitherto localized in the world of faith. 
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‘“ The blindness of the profession to kernels of truth, around 
which have built up large movements and cults, has been re- 
sponsible for many of the accusations of conservatism, narrow- 
mindedness and professional jealousy which have undermined 


to some extent its reputation for liberal thinking, progressive- 
ness, and scientific attitudes. 


‘er 


[he attitude of the medical profession should indeed be 
scientific, but it must not be bereft of faith. Open-mindedness is 
a far greater advantage to human welfare than opposition to 
things that are unknown on the grounds that they are unscientific 
and tend to ‘ impede progress, impair the mind of man, and sub- 
jugate his mentality to a parasitic class.’ It is not a truly scientific 
attitude to assume alleged spiritualistic phenomena as ‘ bunk or 
fake.’ Psychology and psychiatry may give a natural explanation 
of some of the unexplained spiritual phenomena, but only in their 
superficial elements.” 

When I procured Dr. Taylor’s article in the “ Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal ”’ and read it for myself, one paragraph de- 
serving refutation seemed to me to have been overlooked by the 
distinguished editorial writer in “ American Medicine.” In dis- 
cussing the Buddhistic belief in the transmigration of souls, Dr. 
Taylor makes the following statement: “In another direction 
this leads to the belief of the incarnation of a deity in human 
form, a belief found in many religions. A Hebrew peasant, 
called Jesus the Christ, was an example, a believer in spirits and 
demons.” There is no scriptural evidence that Jesus ever con- 
sidered himself the deity incarnated. He said: “ I and my Father 
are one.” To attain oneness with God is the aspiration of all 
intelligent believers in a supreme being. As to Christ’s belief in 
spirits and demons, it can only be said that the belief in spirits, 
good and evil, has been inherent in humanity ever since man 
became an intelligent being. In the case of Christ, it is not un- 
likely that when he is referred to as casting out devils, he was in 
the presence of what is now known as a double or a multiple 
personality and treated the case by suggestion or hypnotism, the 
methods which are used by every up-to-date psychiatrist when 
in the presence of such cases. 


Scientifically trained investigators have demonstrated that 
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the spirit of man lives after his so-called death, and since there 
are good, bad, and mischievous men, and since the passing of 
man into the beyond does not produce a sudden change in the 
qualities of the heart, mind, or intellect which he takes with him, 
it is evident that since there are good, bad, and mischievous men, 
there must be good, bad, and mischievous spirits. The latter may 
be often responsible for the silly, ridiculous, and unreliable mes- 
sages sometimes received from the other side. Even so great an 
antagonist to modern spiritism as Dr. A. T. Schofield admits this 
and yet he devotes a whole volume entitled, “‘ Modern Spiritism, 
Its Science and Religion,” (P. Blakiston & Co., Phila.), to attack- 
ing the entire subject of spirit communication and spiritual ad- 
vancement in the other world. But fortunately innumerable evi- 
dences, such as related in various well-accredited books, show 


that there is, yonder, opportunity for work, progress, and 
improvement. 





A Material Medium. 


A MATERIAL MEDIUM. 
By GERTRUDE O. TuBBy. 


On Thursday, April 24th, 1919, Mr. Blank took me with him 
to a private dark séance at which Mr. and Mrs. Herrman of 
Lexington Avenue near 103rd Street, had agreed to try to pro- 
duce materializations for him and a friend whom he would 
bring. We arrived at the place just after noon, about 1 P. M., 
and engaged in conversation for a short time with Mrs. Herrman 
while her husband gave a short interview to a young lady who 
was waiting to see him when we arrived. 

Mrs. Herrman conversed on general spiritualistic lines, giving 
her opinions on various questions brought up by Mr. Blank as 
to the nature of the work, of the next life, of our relation to it 
and to those gone before. He mentioned freely to her his 
father and his daughter who died at birth and the attitude of his 
family toward his inquiries along these lines, how he hoped 
they might become more sympathetic in time, but that being 
Christian Scientists he feared they would be slow to do so, etc., 
etc., showing a tendency to discuss freely his own affairs with the 
medium herself. G. O. T. said little and gave no personal in- 
formation whatever, but endeavored to manifest open-minded- 
ness and appreciation of the medium’s point of view when 
possible. 

Meantime, Mr. Herrman was out of sight and busy talking 
in a low tone to the young lady aforesaid, in the adjoining room, 
behind thick curtains, a double pair, and with the glass doors 
closed, so that it is unlikely he heard what was being said in the 
larger room by us three. Mrs. Herrman remarked in the regular 
fashion that “the young lady” (G.O.T.) was psychic herself. 
She said she saw lights around me indicating the fact. The 
colors were orange or red and blue, but she put no especial sig- 
nificance upon the colors. I said I was interested to hear these 
things, and in fact everything that had to do with psychic matters 
interested me, but I displayed no knowledge of the subject be- 
yond that of the ordinary newspaper and magazine reader. 
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When Mr. Herrman emerged from his private séance and 
had dismissed the young lady, he approached me and said he got 
the name “ Mary” in connection with me. I acknowledged its 
interest (!) to me, and he further said, “ Is your mother in the 
spirit, young lady?” (Yes). “I see an elderly lady near you 
with gray hair parted in the middle and drawn around the head, 
I would say in a twist such as they used to call a French twist, 
and her hair is not straight, it is wavy.” I said that my mother 
was in spirit and that he had correctly described a fashion in 
which she had worn her hair. 

The room was brightly lighted by the daylight up to this 
time, and I had noted various lines of wires from one corner 
of the room around the ceiling over to the doorway of the inner 
room. The terminus of the line was in a corner of the larger 
room farthest from the inner room, and there was a blue or a 
red bulb attached up at that point, near the ceiling. There was 
no use made of this apparatus during the subsequent sitting, 
however. Mr. Blank tells me it is used at the circles to give a 
faint illumination in the room, sometimes. I said nothing about 
my observations while I was there. We were permitted to 
“inspect ’’ the inner room, which is used as the cabinet, and | 
observed that it was lined with Chinese bamboo chests of shallow 
drawers, two large and one small chest, each with from five to 
ten drawers, most of which were but 3 or 4 inches deep, only the 
top ones being perhaps 6 or 7 inches in depth. These were cap- 
able of containing many silk scarves, quill feathers, head bands, 
and the like. 

At the back of the little room there was a single window 
with a shade, and evidently a dark shade back of the light one 
ordinarily visible. In front of the window there was a stand or 
table, and in the room were two ordinary straight chairs, of 
which one was bandaged with cloth around the woodwork of the, 
back. This chair stood to the left of the doorway as one entered 
the room, and its side was close against a wooden built-in ward- 
robe and immediately next that was one of the largest of the 
bamboo chests of drawers, to the chair’s left. Directly opposite 
the chair as it stood with its back to the main room stood a 
smaller: bamboo cabinet, within arm’s reach of the one who should 
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sit in the chair. The third bamboo cabinet was at the right of 
the chair a longer reach away but readily accessible if one stood 
and reached across. I asked no questions and not even privi- 
leges of search in the cabinets or wardrobe, preferring to remain 
persona grata at this first experiment. There was a door from 
the little room back into the further rooms of the apartment to 
the rear, but it was closed. 

Mr. Herrman said it would take a little while for him to go 
into his trance, during which time he closed the two sets of 
portiéres between the inner and outer rooms, and Mrs. Herrman 
said we would sing a little to harmonize conditions. So she led 
off in a loud tone with a familiar gospel hymn, in which Mr. 
Blank and I joined cheerfully to the best of our ability. “ Beulah 
Land” and “ Nearer My God to Thee” she sang several 
times, and another hymn which we did not know she sang only 
once, as loudly as she ccou'd alone. The beginning of a new 
hymn usually followed upon a sort of quiet cough given by Mr. 
Herrman who seemed to remain on the left side of his room 
whenever it was necessary for him to cough. We heard no 
special sounds other than this. Mrs. Herrman had placed her- 
self on a couch at right angles to the chairs in which she placed 
Mr. Blank and me. We were directly. facing the doorway 
between the two rooms, and our heads and bodies were sil- 
houetted against the wall immediately at my right, Mr. Blank 
being at my left. Back of us the two windows were shaded by 
dark shades but a tiny bit of light came through, sufficient to see 
figures in the room when one became accustomed to the dark- 
ness. Had I moved very much, Mrs. Herrman would at once 
have been able to note it. I therefore sat still non-committally. 
Mrs. Herrman wore a heavy amber colored necklace which was 
self-luminous in the dark room, and I saw that she sat still in 
her place and indeed she breathed heavily once or twice, seeming 
to have fallen into a doze, as the “ materializations ” proceeded 
uneventfully. She remarked variously upon the appearance of 
the “ spirits”’ expressing appreciation of their loveliness, kind- 
ness, wonderfulness, or the like. 

Mr. Herrman is a man of short stature, perhaps 5 ft. 5 or 6 
inches tall. He has a very heavy broad beak-like nose, little 
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hair, gray verging toward white, wrinkles in the forehead, keen 
little eyes, a smooth face, false teeth on the upper jaw—possibly 
on both. He gives the sibilant hiss on the “s”’ sounds that is 
peculiar to false teeth. His head is large tho not fat. His per- 
son is plump, his hands of average size for a man, also his feet. 
He stoops a little whether from age or from an accommodating 
custom to change his apparent height. His mouth and ears are 
large and he has a sort of babyish way of tittering and twitter- 
ing when he talks, and some rather piping tones mingled with 
his deeper manly voice, in ordinary conversation. 

When the “ materializations”’ began, the curtains were sud- 
denly drawn aside with a swish and a dramatic “ Good day, 
friends’ or some such expression. We all cheerfully responded, 
1 meanwhile noting the fact that the “ spirit’ was draped in a 
self-luminous flowing scarf-like robe that hung about the form 
hiding even the feet. The luminosity of the robe was visible 
in a pattern upon it, the material resembling a sheer Chinese 
crape. This robe alternated or combined with two others in the 
course of an hour’s appearances, one having a luminous pattern 
of cloudlike effects, another a luminous pattern like branches of 
trees or vines with leaves, and the third having a pattern in lines 
running up and down the person with a sort of medallion spot 
at regular intervals of a foot or so on each line, the lines being 
several inches apart. The various headgears were of similar ma- 
terial without pattern. 

The stature of the 18 or 20 “ materializations’’ was within 
an inch or two of Mr. Herrman’s own height either way, that 
is the variations certainly fell within four inches. Sometimes 
a high headgear assisted in giving an appearance of height; 
again, a tottering form supposedly of an aged person or the 
figure of a “ youthful”’ person would appear an inch or two 
shorter than the psychic normally does. The voices were mostly 
whispers and twitters with a sibilant s and a hissing laugh like 
that of the medium himself. 

The figures announced themselves variously as “ Marcus Au- 
relius, Socrates, Senocrates (Xenocrates) who gave his dates 
with triumphant correctness just as they appear in the Century 
Dictionary of names, Plato, and Epictetus—who graciously asked 
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me to shake hands with him, and I went forward to the archway 
of the door and did so with a humble expression of my sense of 
the honor done me. The hand, needless to say was an entirely 
material one and I could see that the famous sage was addicted 
to the use of a modern striped negligee shirt cuff under his dra- 
peries. His features too were precisely those of Mr. Herrman, 
nose, wrinkled forehead, mouth, even the false teeth and the 
hissed s were true to form. Spinoza and Luther also honored us 
and an abbess with a self-luminous rosary which was held out to 
me, evidently with the idea that I might like to kiss it. 

Various of Mr. Blank’s relatives and mine were announced, 
also, ““mama” and “ grandma” and “sister” for me. On 
asking which grandma I was told “ papa’s mama” which was so 
funny I nearly smiled but managed to maintain my gravity. My 
father’s mother was never known as “mama” by anyone. I 
replied deferentially to all the communicators I was invited to 
speak to and shake hands with, avoiding any more familiar en- 
dearments, and thanked them for their efforts in my behalf. 


Mrs. Herrman remarked, presently, “ The lady is very diplo- 
matic” and I tried to appear a little more careless. 


Mr. Blank conversed freely with his “father” and his 


“daughter” now grown up in spirit tho only a babe when she 


died, and discussed family affairs in such a way that I, a stranger 
to the family and affairs, could have discussed them with him 
further with apparent intelligence and understanding. This was 
his third or fourth séance with the Herrmans who must now 
have collected considerable information about their sitter. 

Several Indians of different sexes appeared, with weird head- 
gear or one or three quill feathers stuck in at different angles 
and in various bizarre ways. ‘There was always a swathing of 
white on their heads under the feathers, and the feathers were 
all self-luminous. The air was full of sickish odor attributed to 
sandalwood but it had a phosphorous tinge. The abbess had her 
chin swathed, as well as the head, and one or two supposed 
Orientals also had turban effects in which were swathings. 

There was nothing in the slightest degree evidential said by 
any one of them. Needless to state, it is my opinion they were all 
“Herrman”. After he had subsided for a few moments in the 
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inner room, at the end of the hour, he emerged from the door in 
his own clothing, his wife led him over to the chair to the left of 
the couch where she had been sitting, and he supposedly quietly 
came to. While he was doing so, I could see that he was button- 
ing his vest, settling into his clothes, smoothing his hair by run- 
ning his fingers through it, straightening his tie. Presently 
he sat quiet, breathed a little deeply, yawned once or twice, rubbed 
his eyes, and said with an attempt at sleepy tones, “ Well, did 
we get anything?” I joined the affirmative chorus, feeling that 
I had indeed got Mr. Blank’s money’s worth—of vaudeville and 
buffoonery. 


It is almost superfluous to state that the various persons said 
to have ‘ 


‘materialized ” during the séance were none of them in 
any way convincing and no evidence of their individuality and 
no similarity to any one other than Mr. Herrman himself could 
be noted. They were all alike and all like him. In one or two 
instances the “ form ”’ tried to disappear by dropping through the 
floor into nothingness, and Mr. Blank enthusiastically noted the 
effect of “ disappearing through the floor,” but I held my peace 


for I could see through an inadvertently opened rift between the 
portiéres the full sized form moving about in its illuminated 
robes at full height. In several instances I caught such glimpses 
and on one occasion I noted that the dark shade must have been 
raised at the back window, for light was penetrating the buff 
shade as it had not done at the beginning of the séance, before it 
had become necessary to adjust turbans, quills, et cetera to the 
head of the medium. 

It is only fair to add that reputable Spiritualists have in- 
formed me subsequently that Mrs. and Mr. Herrman have long 
been engaged in a nefarious deceptive mediumship having by 
their advice and suggestions caused family rifts and like dis- 
turbances in a number of instances. 

The only bit of work of the whole hour and more which was 
at all evidential could have been hit upon safely by guess, by a 
shrewd trickster who noted my own age. Had I led him on, no 
doubt “ Mary” would have been said to be my mother, but I 
carefully avoided giving any leads or misleads. 
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ANOTHER TRIBUTE. 
JAMES HYSLOP. 


By AuBert J. EpMUNDs. 


James Hyslop was the apostolic successor of Richard Hodg- 
son. Like him, a born fighter and a man of rugged truth, he 
hated shams. Neither of them was a stylist, but their work will 
always be a quarry for the seeker after psychic facts. 

Hyslop took up the great theme comparatively late in life, and 
therefore had arrears to make up. Thus I found that he had 
never read Swedenborg, but when I sent him a copy of Heaven 
and Hell, he read it on the subway and began to quote it in his 
writings. I once told him that when he wrote his book on the 


Resurrection, he ought to have had a New Testament scholar at 
his elbow. 


I am much indebted to him for reprinting my full account of 
psychic phenomena in the “ X Library” in 1885, neglected by 
Myers. At this distance of time it is no breach of propriety to 
say that that library was on Commercial Street, Leeds. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Hints and Observations for those Investigating the Phenomena of Spir- 
itualism. By W. J. Crawrorp, D. Sc. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. 1918. 

We have mentioned the excellent qualities of this little book in our 
“Survey and Comment,” and have nothing special to add here in the review 
of it. We may repeat that every one ought to read it. It is one of the best 
books ever printed on this subject. 

There are only two matters that offer for criticism and these are not 
because of any serious errors in the author’s statements. I would take ex- 
ception to his conception of proof. He thinks that we shall never prove 
survival scientifically until we obtain some instrument for getting the mes- 
sages instead of relying on mediums. This is a natural prejudice of men 
who have worked in Mechanics and physical science. But it mistakes both 
the nature of “science” and proof. “Science” is not convertible with 
“physical science” or its mechanical methods. Moreover “proof” is not 
confined to individual incidents or demonstrations. There is a “proof” far 
stronger than that and it is the collective unity of phenomena that are not 
individually connected at all, but which establish the unity of nature as well 
as the particular instance at hand. It is that kind of proof on which psychic 
researchers in mental phenomena have relied. Dr. Crawford has had most 
or all of- his experience with physical phenomena where his method is un- 
doubtedly right. All his training and fundamental concepts have been in 
physical science. It shows even in his attempts to explain results by trans- 
cendental physics. But if I regarded “ science” as convertible with “ physical 
science” I should have to deal with all the most important phenomena of 
human experience by methods wholly outside of “physical science” or 
“science” so conceived and we should have either to accredit a new method 
or admit that no conclusions could be determined with any certitude when 
“ physical science” was not employed. But Dr. Crawford announces great 
assurance in his conclusions tho asserting that we can never have “ proof” 
unless we have a method which he says has not been obtained. It all comes 
from mistaking “physical science” for the broader conception of “ science ” 
as critical method in any field with collective standards of truth. 

For crucial demonstrations in individual instances it may be true that 
you can best remove doubt by having mechanical appliances. That is what 
will move the public, but only after you have established the probability of 
the conclusion by collective methods. 

The advice given about experimenting is sound and tho it is apparent 
that the author is influenced largely by his narrower experience in physical 
phenomena, the suggestions hold in mental phenomena. Only we should 
perhaps alter the phraseology for mental phenomena. No other exceptions 
of an important kind need be taken to the book. Even these are not excep- 
tions based upon the falsity of the author’s position, but only the liability 
that his conception of “science” might lead many people to disregard any 
facts which were not derived through a machine. 7, B.S 


The Seven Purposes: An Experience in Psychic Phenomena. By MARGARET 
Cameron. Harper and Brothers, Publishers. New York and London. 
1918. pp. 314. 

The primary title to this book would not suggest the subject of which it 
treats. It is borrowed from the general meaning of Part II in the book 
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which consists of the communications on the supposed purpose of nature. 
Part I and Part III are made up of the evidential material which is some- 
times excellent in character and shows wisdom in the choice of treatment, 
as the non-evidential character of Part II needed support, if it escaped the 
accusation of being subconscious philosophizing. 

The book is another illustration of the flood of literature on psychic 
phenomena that has come to us and on seeing the title we were somewhat 
afraid that it would prove like most of its kind; namely of little value to 
the student of the subject. But the clear statement in the Introduction about 
its origin and the fuller explanation in answers to inquiries enables us to 
commend the book to every reader of the subject. For those who have 
read widely on the subject it will be more useful than for those who 
are beginners, as the former class will see in it many important facts whose 
meaning may even have escaped the author. 

The first question which a scientific student of psychology must ask in 
reading such a book is whether the subconscious is the source of the ma- 
terial. Messages and revelations from the “other side” of life must 
exculpate themselves from that suspicion and tho the contents of the book 
partly answer the sceptic, it will often be that that hard mind will credu- 
lously believe that the whole affair is intelligible on a general verdict of that 
kind without asking himself whether he couid apply his hypothesis to details. 
No doubt that he would be quite justified, if this were the first and only 
book of the kind. Indeed fiction would be his simple verdict. But the mass 
of material independent of the book is so great that no man can plead any 
intelligible excuse for dismissing the volume in that summary way. A little 
acquaintance with scientifically proved facts would disillusion him in that 
respect and he would find a very important product here. 

The material began with the planchette and soon automatic writing with 
a pencil in the fingers instead of the planchette became the method of its 
production, the planchette being used but once after the automatic writing 
began. Rarely did any one else than the author have a hand on the 
planchette and on those two or three occasions the author discounted the 
value of the facts, thinking that the subconscious of others might have 
affected the result. She omitted matter personal to others and received less 
that was especially personal to herself. The questions and conversations of 
others present were noted in the context, so that we do not lack in infor- 
mation regarding the possible influence of suggestion on the result. The 
author had no special religious convictions that affected the result. She had 
been completely agnostic or even atheistic, tho brought up in Congrega- 
tional associations. She states in answer to inquiries that she had no belief 
in a future life prior to this work and thought all speculation about it 
futile. She even hoped it did not exist and the whole subject wearied her. 
A further personal statement on this subject shows that her mind was 
wholly divorced from interest in either religion or immortality until aroused 
by this experience. 

The importance of this statement of fact will appear to every reader of 
the book, as it answers the fear of purely subconscious production and helps 
to give a scientific value to the book. We can commend it as a much more 
valuable work than Patience Worth and infinitely more honest and intelli- 
gent that Thy Son Liveth which we have had to criticize so adversely, tho 
desiring to have data that would defend it. I have no doubt that subcon- 
scious influences are present in the book in spite of the facts above men- 
tioned, but only such as must inevitably color all products of this kind. 
But after you have discounted it for this limitation, whose boundaries we 
may never be able to determine definitely, there is a mass of material which 
will not easily yield to suspicion of this kind and we can advise every one 
to read it and read it carefully. It corroborates scientific judgment on other 
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and more detailed records while it does not offend in respect of scientific 
tediousness. It is well written and pays regard to the difficulties of belief 
and to an honest statement of incidents which give perplexity to readers. 
Several interesting errors were given and commented on at length as involv- 
ing facts which intelligent readers want to know and not to have passed 
over in such work, so that we are not without data for scientific interest. 
I refer here to the mistakes of one communicator in regard to the where- 
abouts of her living husband and to the incident about the alleged death of a 
certain person here called Farrow. They gave the author much perplexity 
because she evidently thought spirits ought to make no errors. She did not 
see clearly the cause of it in the first instance, or does not remark it for the 
reader. The communicator had said her husband had arrived at a certain 
club in New York. It proved to be untrue and tho she insisted on it, it still 
proved untrue and the fact was learned later that about that time he had 
contemplated being there. This indicated the source of the information 
which the communicator had; namely, her husband’s mind, his purpose, and 
not any mysterious knowledge of things. It was later avowed that they 
had no knowledge of matter in that world, a fact whose significance is not 
commented on in connection with this error. The narration of the facts to 
one who has a wider knowledge of the subject is very instructive and offers 
corroborative evidence of the source of information often given in regard 
to such incidents. It is indeed priceless. Not knowing the material world 
but dependent on contact with a mental one only it was quite natural that 
the deceased wife should piece together her own memories and the resolu- 
tion of her living husband and make assertions which the living would 
interpret in terms of sense perception in space and time. 

In regard to the Farrow incident the author recognizes conflicting in- 
fluences causing the error, an apparent attempt to deceive. Were it not for 
certain details in her record we should not have evidence that her judgment 
is correct. But the evidence of conflict is reported and it coincides with 
our investigation of obsession where this conflict is conspicuous, and it is 
evident that the author was conscious of such invading personalities at 
times, tho either better protected from them than the book reveals or she 
omits evidence of their presence on a larger scale. Her frequent allusion to 
the “disintegrating” or “destructive” forces in the world on the other 
side, is an admission of larger danger in the subject than most people know. 
But the work evidently escaped the confusion that is sometimes marked in 
phenomena of this kind. 

Part II contains a great deal of interesting reflection, quite apotheg- 
matic, and sound, tho sometimes paradoxical. It is of the ethical type so 
often found in material of the kind, often too vague and abstract to be 
helpful in the concrete situations of life, but reflecting the state of mind 
which would always be helpful to the man who has the concrete to deal 
with. The emphasis on human brotherhool is the quintessence of the case 
and is the tenor of all such products tho in this case the author who obtained 
it in her own writing was not interested in such ideas prior to their delivery 
here, being cold blooded on such problems. But this part of the work con- 
sists largely in truisms, where they are not Chestertonian paradoxes, and is 
the portion of the book most likely to be attributed to subconscious pro- 
duction. There is no criterion for totally removing scepticism on this 
point. But the evidential parts cannot be disposed of so easily in this way 
and the circumstances under which the material was produced at least 
partly protect it from the difficulties that suggest themselves at first. 


J. H. H. 
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The Twentieth Plane. A Psychic Revelation. Reported by ALBERT DURRANT 
Watson. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada and 
President of the Association for Psychical Research. George W. Jacobs 
and Company. Philadelphia. 1919. 


We saw two or three newspaper editorials on this book before we re- 
ceived the copy for review, and if any reliance could be placed on observa- 
tions by the newspaper editors, the book would stand condemned without a 
hearing. But I doubt if I ever saw more egregious misrepresentation than 
those editorials. One of them was in the New York Evening Post, a paper 
which, in politics and literature generally, is one of our best. But its edi- 
torial on this book was that of a-child perhaps fifteen years old. It has 
undertaken to judge of the material by its contents, not by the problem of 
its origin. I had been prepared by these editorials to expect that no at- 
tention had been paid by the author to the conditions affecting the origin 
of the contents. But the fact is that these conditions have been fairly 
well stated and the various possibilities of explaining the facts fairly repre- 
sented. No final eonclusion is adopted, except that the author is pretty 
well convinced that the “instrument” or medium—he does not like this last 
term—is not the source of the data. It is to him an open question as to 
what the source is. To that extent at least the author is scientific and shows 
no credulity whatever, as we were led to expect by the editorials mentioned. 
He has rightly stated what the conditions are that affect the genuineness 
of the phenomena and whatever we think of the “revelations” we must 
accord the author the right attitude of mind in regard to the question of their 
origin. 

If we should criticize him at all it would be on the following points. 
(1) We should have had a full statement of the supernormal incidents 
which he says came to them in their experiments. Their character and a 
few small ones are mentioned, but the defence of a “revelation” requires 
more protection by abundance of the supernormal than is given here. (2) 
The theory of impersonation by the discarnate, tho mentioned, is not treated 
adequately and should have been the subject of more detailed discussion. 
It is precisely the hypothesis that requires to be excluded after establish- 
ing the honesty and ignorance of the “instrument” and after affirming that 
the supernormal was frequently noted. (3) The author does not raise or 
solve the question as to the validity of the “revelation” after it has been 
admitted to be this; that is, a message from something beyond the subcon- 
scious of the “instrument” or the telepathic filching of information by this 
“instrument” from the subconscious of the persons present. The trouble 
with most people is that they assume that a message from the dead es- 
tablishes its own credentials. The fact is that it does not. If a statement 
agrees without our knowledge we may accept it, not because it is a spirit 
message, but because it agrees with previous and normal knowledge. If it 
does not agree with our present knowledge it is like any incident of per- 
sonal identity. It must be verified and we cannot verify the unknown. 
That is, any of the facts or doctrine different from normal experience cannot 
be verified by that experience. 


This last is the large problem in such works. They have immense 
interest to psychology in respect of origin, but not as “revelations.” Besides 
before we can judge the contents rightly we must understand the conditions 
under which such revelations come. They might come from the personalities 
avowed and yet not represent their characteristics either as known among the 
living or as known among the dead. The complexity of the machinery may 
distort messages beyond recognition. This problem the author has not men- 
tioned and yet it is the fundamental one. The public likes to read such 
things superficially; that is, as it would a novel or a description of some 
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new part of the planet. But this cannot be done until we know more about 
the process and conditions of obtaining such revelations. 

The book, however, is one of those things with which psychologists will 
have to reckon, no matter how much they may laugh at the contents. They 
are quite as foolish in their ridicule as the public is in its interest and appre- 
ciation. The problem is: how do you explain it, not do you believe it. 


J. H. H. 


Twelve Lessons from The Seven Purposes. By MarGaret CAMERON. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1919. Pages 63. Price 60 cents. 


The demand for the contents of this little book induced the author and 
publishers to cut out the material bodily from the earlier book called 
“The Seven Purposes,” omitting the evidential material, and thus to pub- 
lish the ethical part alone. To some extent this is a healthy sign, in so far 
as inspiration and ethics are concerned. But this is offset by the neglect of 
the scientific spirit which requires us to be sure that the material is anything 
else than the subconscious contents of Mrs. Cameron’s experiences. To be 
sure we are not in a position to prove such a contention, but in the present 
stage of the investigation the critic and sceptic, with their readiness to expand 
subliminal powers and knowledge, can have their own way. Thus what 
we gain in evidence of ethical interest we lose in scientific spirit and method. 
Psychic researchers may rejoice at this to some extent because it is evi- 
dence that the public is not going to wait till all the sceptical cavilling has 
passed away. It might even retard the work to have minds settle down 
comfortably into the belief that, because a thing is not proved, it is proved 
the other way. Yet we psychic researchers in trying to hold up the light 
of scientific criticism must deplore the lack of scientific and critical spirit 
that attends so much of the literature on the subject today. This can be 
done with full appreciation of the ethical motives with which the author 
has pursued her work. J. H. H. 


“IT Heard.a Voice.” Or The Great Exploration. By a King’s Counsel. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner and Co., London. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 1918. 


This is another illustration of the flood of literature that is coming to us 
now that respectability is removing the lid from the caverns in which psychic 
phenomena have had to live in the past. It is unfortunate that the author 
cannot give his name, but I imagine a “ King’s Counsel” would suffer in 
reputation and influence if he gave his name. The first chapter is an in- 
telligent explanation of how the facts came to him and it seems that neither 
he nor any of his family had been interested in such things until they 
broke out among them at home. The planchette was the first instrument 
used, but soon automatic writing took its place. The rest of the book 
is occupied with the record of the facts, which the scientific man would like 
to see more detailed, tho it is possible that personalities prevented its being 
fuller. It was largely a private matter in all the work. No professional 
medium was involved. The only question to be raised is whether the book 
is bona fide or not. There is no evidence that it is fiction. It certainly 
would not be read if it were. Any doubt suggested by this question would 
have easily been solved by the avowal of the authorship and the endorse- 
ment of the facts by some one known to the public. That is what ought to 
be done in all such cases. 

The introduction contains some excellent suggestions to religious people 
and again calls attention to the psychic origin of Christianity. 


J. H. H. 








